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THE SCEPTICISM OF IGNORANCE. 
Tue readiness of the unlearned to give credit to 
any wonderful relation, and the tendency of know- 
ledge to introduce doubt and unbelief into minds 
which formerly received every thing with implicit 
faith, are trite subjects of remark. We are less 
accustomed to consider a certain kind of scepticism 
which is appropriate to a condition of ignorance, 
or at most of semi-illumination, and which greater 
knowledge is apt to replace by belief. We often sce 
this kind of scepticism exercised with regard to alleged 
truths in nature, of a kind which an unlearned mind 
does not readily apprehend. When such a truth, for 
instance, as the double motion of the earth, is pre- 
sented to a thorough clown, he, struck by its incon- 
sistency with his daily observations, and incapable of 
following the train of reasoning by which the thing is 
proved, rejects it at once. “My cottage,” says he, 
“has stood, ever since I can remember, with its front 
to the scuth, and nothing will ever convince me that 
it moves.” Accordingly, all endeavours to convince 
him are vain. His mind, employed since infancy 
upon a very limited field of observation, and accus- 
tomed to consider only the most obvious and common- 
place things, is positively unfitted to receive the idea. 
it is like presenting a thirty-two pound shot to the 
muzzle of a fowling-piece. ‘To make such a man fit 
for belief in the Copernican system, it would be ne- 
cessary to work upon his mind for several years, in a 
process the reverse of that by which wire is made— 
presenting always a larger and a larger idea to it, till 
at length, perhaps, it might be expanded to the proper 
ealibre for so large a conception. 

The history of James Bruce and his Travels in 
Abyssinia supplies a remarkable illustration of this 
kind of scepticism. When the book came out in 1790, 
it was admired by a judicious few—and it is so far 
honourable vo the understanding of George IIL, 
that he was of this number; but from the great 
mass one loud cry of contemptuous incredulity burst 
forth. The author stated that in Abyssinia fossil 
salt was used as money, a thing which had never 
before been heard of, and which therefore could not 
be true. He related how he had seen three soldiers, 
travelling with a cow, throw the animal down, and 
cut two slices of meat from her body, which they 
ate raw, closing up the wound at the same time 
with skewers—a statement in which there was too 
strong a combination of the ludicrous and horrible 
to allow of its being any thing but a fiction. He 
gave drawings of many plants of extraordinary ap- 
pearance and properties, previously unknown in Bri- 
tain—one, for instance, giving out milk when cut ; 
likewise of many singular animals, particularly of 
a fly named Zimb, which had been known to de- 
stroy whole armies. These were evidently gross false- 
hoods. Accordingly, the book was scouted; the 
author even met with personal insult ; and the last 
years of a life which had been devoted to the pub- 
lic service, were spent in morose solitude, instead 
ef the enjoyment of those honours which his mag- 
nanimous hardihood and great sufferings, his industry, 
learning, and talent, had deserved. How has the 
question ultimately turned out? Several years after 
the grave had closed over the ill-used Bruce, Dr Clarke 
met at Cairo an Abyssinian clergyman, who, on being 
interrogated as to the above and many other points in 
the work, confirmed every thing which the author had 
stated, excepting afew trivial matters in which Bruce 
had evidently been mistaken, and which only served 
to show how entirely he had written in good faith. 
The investigation was conducted in circumstances of 
such caution, as to make deception impossible. Every 


plant delineated in the book was named, as Bruce had 
named it, by the Abyssinian divine. “The result,” 
says Dr Clarke, “left a conviction upon our minds 
not only of the general fidelity of that author, but 
that no other book of travels, published so long after 
the events took place which he has related, and ex- 
posed to a similar trial, would have met with equal 
testimony of its truth and accuracy.”* If more proof 
of Bruce’s fidelity had been wanting, it would have 
been supplied by Mr Henry Salt, who travelled in 
Abyssinia in 1809-10, and in whose work+ every 
doubted statement of his illustrious predecessor is 
confirmed. 

Now, what was it that caused the incredulity with 
which these particulars in Bruce’s Travels were re- 
ceived? Obviously the low state of public intelligence 
at the time on topics connected with science. ‘The 
critics of that day had never heard of a tree whose 
juice resembled milk: therefore they set down the 
Kol Quall as the fancy of an author anxious to amuse 
by exciting the feeling of wonder. They had never 
seen any insect more annoying than a gad-fly : con- 
sequently they could not believe in the existence of 
one whose sting could kill horses and cattle, and, 
when assembled in great hosts, destroy armies. They 
wanted steps by which to reach a conception of the 
possibility of such things; while to suppose an in- 
clination on the part of the traveller to deceive, was 
so easy, that there was no avoiding it. It is an in- 
structive circumstance with regard to this incredulity, 
that Mungo Park, in the account of his Travels in 
Africa, saw fit to suppress many remarkable adven- 
tures which had befallen him, from a sense that their 
marvellous nature would probably expose him to the 
same fate which had befallen Bruce.t If this prin- 
ciple were to be followed out, knowledge would be at 
a stand-still, No man would venture to announce 
any new discovery, or any new combination of moral 
circumstances, which in the least went beyond what 
was familiar before. 

It is curious to see that the world, as it gets older, 
while constantly, from increased wisdom, detecting and 
rejecting proved errors, is at the same time supplying 
the place of those errors with truths which its ignorance 
once held as nought. The credit of many of the early 
historians and travellers has been steadily rising during 
the last fifty years. Herodotus, once scoffed at, is 
now very much in esteem, so many of his once dis- 
believed statements have latterly been proved true. 
This excellent old Greek relates that, about two hun- 
dred years before his own time—that is, between six 
and seven hundred before the commencement of our 
era—an Egyptian king sent some Phoenician mariners 
down the Red Sea, who, after an absence of two years, 
returned by the Straits of Gibraltar to Egypt. They 
must of course have sailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope, though he does not explicitly say so. He men- 
tions that the sailors described themselves as sailing 
so far to the south, that at length they had the sun 
behind them—an allegation which does not seem 
credible to him. Yet this is just the best possible 
proof now-a-days that the sailors had passed to the 
south of the equatorial region. He says that it was 
found impossible to proceed far in Scythia, for the 
falling of immense quantities of feathers, which covered 
all the country—evidently a tale reported from some 
southern traveller who had never before seen snow. 
The fact is, that ancient writers were credulous ; and 
when they trusted to reports which had come through 
many mouths, gathering new marvellousness as they 


* Clarke's Travels, Part ii., Section ii. 
t See Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia, 4to. 1814. | 
+ Lockhart’s Life of Scott, second edition, ii. 194. 


went along, they were generally wrong. But Sir 
Philip Sydney speaks of credulity as a misfortune 
peculiarly attending on honesty. These old gentlemen 
did not wish to deceive, and consequently all which 
came under their own observation is faithfully re- 
ported ; and even when they wrote down hearsay 
wonders, they probably wrote them without a particle 
of further exaggeration. We may dismiss Herodotus, 
with a reference to the laborious work of Major Rennell 
for a full vindication of his good faith.* Dr Vincent, in 
his learned work on the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
clears with equal success the reputation of three old 
writers, Megasthenes, Nearchus, and Onesicritus, who 
were once held as mere fabulists, but whose works are 
now found to contain “more truths than falsehoods, 
and many of whose imputed falsehoods are daily be- 
coming truths, as our knowledge of the face of the 
earth is improved.” Even the fable of the Argonautic 
expedition is found, by modern students of Indian 
geography, to have been not all fable. “ Whatever 
difficulties may occur,” says Dr Vincent, “in the re- 
turn of the Argonauts, their passage to Colchis is 
consistent : it contains more real geography than has 
yet been discovered in any records of the Brahmins 
or the Zendevesta.” 

“ Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, 
thou liar of the first magnitude !”—so says some old 
English drematist, quoted by Godwin on the front of 
his St Leon. Cervantes also has many a gibe at Fer- 
dinand. He lived in the sixteenth century, and spent 
twenty-one years in travelling in Asia. Certainly his 
book is written in a manner calculated to excite sus- 
picion, and does contain many fables. Yet some of 
the very things most hooted at in it have been since 
found true. For example, he speaks of beautiful gar- 
dens in the East, “in which the moon sheds such a 
kindly influence, that the roses bloom every month, 
instead of every summer.” The monthly rose now 
grows all over southern and middle Europe. He 
speaks of “a wonderful beast with two legs, resembling 
a bird,” and describes it as possessed of several other 
extraordinary peculiarities. His beast-bird was a sub- 
ject of infinite mirth to his contemporaries ; but, in 
very sober truth, he merely described the cassiowary. 
Let us not at this laugh too loud. The first describer 
of the duck-billed rat of Australia (Ornithorynchus 
Paradoxus) met, and it is not many years ago, with 
the same fate as Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. 

About sixty years ago, the Portuguese who explored 
the interior of South America announced the extraor- 
dinary fact, that a natural connection exists between 
the great rivers Amazon and Orinoko. They spoke 
of a river Casiquiari, which, they said, extended like 
an artificial canal from a certain point on the Orinoko 
to the Rio Negro, a great tributary of the Amazon; 
so that two rivers, the mouths of which were at least 
a thousand’ miles apart, had a communion of waters 
in the upper part of their courses. The statements 
of the Portuguese on this subject were not believed, 
and systematic geographers showed with triumphant 
success that the thing was physically impossible. 
Nevertheless, it has been proved beyond all doubt 
that such a connection really exists. Humboldt sailed ~ 
along it from the one river to the other, and gave a 
minute description of it to the public.+ It has also 
been ascertained that similar curiosities exist else- 
where. A geologist, recollecting that hollows exist in 
the surface of the earth, of a different nature from 


* The Geographical System of Herodotus, examined and ex- 
plained, by a comparison with those of other ancient authors, 
and with modern geography. By James Rennell, F.R.S8. 1800. 

+ A short account of this curious phenomenon is given in a 
subsequent part of the present number. 7 
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those permeated by common rivers, and which he 
accounts for by supposing great floods to have worn 
them down in , could readily imagine how 
such connections might exist between rivers flowing 
in the same direction. But the systematic —— 
of fifty years ago knew nothing of these hollows. 
They only reflected on the ordinary vallies in which 
most rivers flow, and which certainly appear to pre- 
clude at least the likelihood of any such connections 
existing. They were therefore incredulous ; whereas 
a little more knowledge might have given them con- 
fidence in the Portuguese discoverers, and induced 
them to receive respectfully a fact which subsequent 
observation has proved to be true. The history of 
science in all its departments is full of similar cases. 
‘That very science which has just been alluded to (Geo- 
) is at this time undergoing the persecution which 
arises from the scepticism of ignorance. Its principal 
doctrines —the great age of the earth, and the existence 
of tribes of plants and animals many ages before the 
birth of the human race—are both met by every thing 
put open condemnation. . minds, and this 
description does not exclude many of the so-called 
educated classes, find it impossible to admit such 
things, while the enlightened see no difficulty in giving 
them = least a place as respectable and probable 
eses. 
sciences en different of good 
of nature appear to be almost beyond proof, so that 
possibly they may never take their place in established 
science. Others are capable of comparatively ready 
see Numbers and measurement are of the latter 
ription ; hence the early proficiency of mankind 
in these sciences. An Athenian, Sicilian, or Alexan- 
drian philosopher of two thousand years ago, could 
over nearly the whole bounds of these sciences 
the mere exertion of his mind, with scarcely an 
from instruments. These sciences have accord- 
ingly forced their way. The merest simpleton could 
scarcely resist the conclusion that two and two make 
four, or that the two lesser angles of a right-angled 
triangle are equal to a y = angle. The laws of 
matter and motion have been too clearly proved 
to allow of a doubt remaining. Yet we cannot 
doubt that the ignorant would fain have disbelieved 
these things if ie could. They show this by the 
extreme eagerness with which they resist and beat 
down any philosophical hypothesis, where the de- 
monstration is not of the most direct kind. To 
this cause, we beli we may in a great measure 
attribute the present almost exclusive attention to 
experimental science. Inquirers find no safety from 
the hosts of the ignorant and prejudiced, unless 
they can substantiate every announcement by such 
incontestible proofs that the howl which forms the 
natural salutation of every new truth is sure to be 
almost instantly put down. The least trespass from 
the experimental and numerical into the moral, is 
sure to be punished. The bee dene may be sup- 
= by many analogies and observations calculated 
give something like conyiction to the enlightened ; 
but these will ‘oo for mere folly with those who have 
i which to attain to the 
same conclusions. the least vagueness a , or 
the a occasion be given to make error suppor- 
able, then instantly the inquirer is exclaimed against 
as a dreamer, and his theory snarled at and kicked out 
of all countenance. The great body of the ignorant 
seem to take a positive pleasure when they can catch 
a philosopher tripping, or see reason to suspect the 
soundness of any great discovery, though nothing can 
be more clear than that every new sentence added to 
the book of nature is a gain of a most important kind 
to the whole of mankind. Such conduct reminds one 
of the Irishman in the jest-book, who, when carried for 
a wager in the hod of his companion up a tall ladder set 
inst a house, had hopes of being let fall about the 
ird story. The position in which the sciences stand 
with the public at large, is altogether such as to recall 
to our mind a scene we once witnessed at a public spec- 
tacle. There was a railed space, juleale 
and into which the multitude were anxious to intrude 
The guardians of the spot fought hard to exclude all 
who came ; but, in spite of their efforts, a few hardy 
uffins got in—very much scratched, and torn, 
disordered, to be sure, but still there they were. 
“ Very well,” said the superintendant, “ you fellows 
may stay, but not one of these » peng to a number 
of it applicants) shall be admitted.” The hardy 
mechanical sciences have thus fought their way into 
the place of honour, while the moral sciences, timi 
modest, but infinitely more valuable, shrink back from 
the threatening constable’s baton of Ignorant Incre- 
dulity, and are trodden in the kennel. 

Far be from us all intention, by these remarks, to 
insinuate the least censure of a philosophical caution 
in iting belief. We are only anxious, while the 

ils to the cause of truth from rashly admitted pro- 
positions are so prominent], in view, to draw 
some attention on the other han to the injury which 
the same great cause appears to us, in many instances, 
to suffer from itions being too rashly denied and 
thrown aside. Times without number, in ordinary 
society, we have seen facts rejected through suspicious- 
ness, or a or in a mere spirit of wanton scep- 
ticism, while we chanced to be assured of their truth ; 
and we could not help lamenting that these facts went 
for nought, almost as much as we should have done for 


the admission of others upon manifestly insufficient 


grounds. The world is thus daily and hourly losing 
the benefits of a vast amount of experience and obser- 
vation, which, if received upon a fair authentication, 
could not fail te be of the service to it. So 
liable are we to suspicion, that no fact whatever, if 
of an extraordinary nature, has the least value after 
passing through two mouths, or if it have happened at 
a considerable distance. Obscurity and doubt then 
rest upon it, and it is consigned to the limbo of all 
useless thi The scepticism invariably inc 
in proportion as the alleged fact is remote from the 
common trains of ideas, or irrelative to the ordina 
motives of action, of him to whom it is communicated. 
The sordid can believe nothing generous ; the perverted 
and prejudiced mind can admit no straightforward 
truth. There is in all this, we seriously believe, a 
resumption of such an amount of insincerity and bad 
aith in all narrators, as, if it existed, would be totally 
incompatible with our most valued social relations. 
The ingenious Laputan philosopher who endeavoured 
to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, might very pro- 
perly, we think, have had another task assigned to 
im—to store up and extract the from the mil- 
lions of truths every day coming into existence, but 
which, as things stand, become instant lumber, through 
the uncalled-for suspiciousness and the prejudices of 
mankind. 


THE RECLUSE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 
(Many imperfect accounts of these heroines have been pub- 
lished : they have been the subject of innumerable newspaper 
and magazine paragraphs, and are described by no small num- 
ber of tourists. It has, nevertheless, occurred to us that a com- 
plete account of them, tracing their story from the beginning to 
its close, and affecting no kind of sentimentalism, might be 
worthy of a place in these pages. Such is the following account, 
which has been compiled from the most authentic sources, and 
may be, we believe, in all its parts, fully relied on.] 
ELEANnor Burt was the third and youngest daugh- 
ter of Walter Butler, Esq., by Eleanor, daughter of 
Nicholas Morris, Esq. of the Court, in Dublin county. 
This branch of the Butler family being lineally de- 
scended from the noble house of Ormonde, the honours 
of which were then dormant, John, only son of the 
Walter Butler now mentioned, claimed and obtained, 
in 1791, his ancestral earldom of Ormonde, on which 
occasion Eleanor and the two other sisters of the new 
peer took the rank of earl’s daughters. John Earl of 
Ormonde was the father of the present marquis, who 
consequently stands in the relation of nephew to one of 
the subjects of this memoir. With this account of the 
family of Lady Eleanor Butler, as we shall call her, 
to avoid confusion, from beginning to end of the fol- 
lowing narrative, we have to connect that of Miss 
Sarah Ponsonby, who was the daughter of Chambre 
Brabazon Ponsonby, nephew to the first Earl of Bes- 
borough. Miss Ponsonby’s birth took place in 1756, 
being two or three years later than that of Lady 
Eleanor Butler. 

On reaching womanhood, these two young ladies 
formed a strong mutual attachment. Connected so 
intimately with families both wealthy and distin- 
guished, and endowed by nature with many agreeable 
personal qualities, it may be supposed that opportu- 
nities for favourable settlements in life would readily 
fall in their way ; and this, indeed, appears to have 
been the case, as Lady Eleanor is said to have de- 
clined no less than five offers of marriage. It has 
been stated, however, that the lady’s conduct in this 
respect did not arise from any objections to matri- 
mony in general, but from her affections having been 
crossed in the only direction which they had ever 
voluntarily taken- "Whatever may have been the 
cause of Lady Eleanor’s aversion to the nuptial en- 
gagement, her feelings were fully participated by 
her friend Miss Ponsonby. Residing chiefly in the 
country, at the seat of the Butler family, the young 
ladies shunned all society, and nursed in retirement 
the peculiarities of taste which had sprung up in 
their minds. At length they resolved to fly to 
some sequestered spot, where they might live entirely 


d, | for each other, unheard of by the world. But in 


putting this romantic resolve into execution, they did 
not use sufficient precautions, and were brought back 
by their friends, who separated them for a time, being 
extremely anxious for their proper establishment in 
life, and justly conceiving that the presence ofthe one 
only encouraged the other in those sentiments which 
it was desirable to eradicate. The parted friends, 
nevertheless, soon found means to correspond, and to 
renew their schemes of elopement. It was in the year 
1778 that they finally effected their purpose. They 
made their way together to a seaport, where they 
found a Welsh trader just about to set sail, and on 
board of which they embarked. To prevent their 
course being readily traced, and also, we may suppose, 


to give at least a show of protection to the fugitives, 


the example of Celia and Rosalind in 4s You Like It 
was followed on this occasion, and we can conceive 
Miss Ponsonby to have used Rosalind’s very words to 
her friend— 

“« Were it not better, 


Because that I am more than common tall, 
That I did suit me all points like a man ?” 


Accordingly, to use the words of Sir Walter Scott, 
“Lady Eleanor arrived (in Wales) in her natural 
aspect of a pretty girl, while Miss Ponsonby conde- 
scended to accompany her in the garb of a smart foot- 
man with buckskin breeches.” This selection of attire 
by Miss Ponsonby was the cause of considerable 
talking, and many “years elapsed (to continue Sir 
Walter’s words), ere full justice was done to the cha- 
racter of their romance.” The presence of a third 
person in the party ought in some measure to have 
prevented such invidious reflections. This was a faith- 


ful servant, Mary Carryl, a person more advanced in 
life than the ladies, whom she accompanied in their 
flight, and with whom she remained till her death. 

North Wales was the region where Lady Eleanor, 
with her seeming footman and female attendant, was 
landed. Retirement being the object of the fugitives, 
they crossed the romantic mountains of North Wales, 
looking every where for some pretty little solitude, such 
as their fancy had conjured up to them as a fitting place 
of abode. But the country, particularly in its secluded 
parts, was desolate and dreary, and the ladies were 
almost in despair of accomplishing their object. They 
traversed Wales to its very border, and even when 
they reached Llangollen in bighshire, its dells and 
gicns presented an aspect not more favourable than 
tise districts already pene. “But while leaving this 
last hope with heavy hearts,” said Miss Ponsonby toa 
visitor, long afterwards, “we turned round to take a 
last look at this land of our promise ; the setting sun 
was then shining on the romantic ruins of Dinas Bran, 
and its sloping Came gave to the wooded sides of the 
glen so lovely an aspect, that it seemed to invite our 
return ; s0 we determined to go back and again search 
for a residence in the shadow of the mountains.” The 
only shelter they could find was in a mean cot on the 
naked side of a hill, and this same tenement, humble 
as it was, they purchased from its inmates next morn- 
ing. They appear, also, to have become tenants of 
some two and a half acres of ground around their 
habitation. 

The place of their retreat remained for some years. 
unknown to their friends. At first Lady Eleanor and 
Miss Ponsonby were subjected to severe privations, 
the more severe because endured by beings whose 
nurture had been delicate and refined. Their garden 
and cow supplied them with food, and they themselves, 
aided by their faithful servant, performed the toil 
requisite to procure even these necessaries. They 
soon made great improvements on their place of abod 
but they were grievously alarmed, after they had stai 
a considerable time in the vale, by a notification from 
the proprietor of the d that they must remove. 
While very disconso at this information, the 
“ Ladies of the Vale,” as they were called in the neigh- 
bourhood, were further grieved by the abrupt disap- 
= of Mary Carryl. They supposed she had 

me wearied at length of solitude, and had gone to 
her friends ; but Mary returned after a few days’ 
absence, and, laying a paper on the table, exclaimed, 
“ Now, my dear children, you are settled for life. 
She had visited the proprietor in London, and, by 
means of all her earnings in service, had procured a 
lease of the cottage and grounds around it.* About 
the same time, tie circumstances of the ladies were 
bettered in other respects. Their friends had dis- 
covered their retreat, and, perceiving their determi- 
nation to be unchangeable, made fitting pecuniary 
visions for their future comfort in the solitude they 
fad chosen. It is probable, indeed, that the ladies 
could have claimed independent means, more or less, 
in their own right. However this may be, Lady 
Eleanor and Miss Ponsonby began to ornament their 
cot and its grounds in a most tasteful style, till, by 
degrees, they had made the place the fairy palace 
whieh Miss Seward describes it to have been when she 
visited the recluses. Recluses they were, it should be 
noticed, in strictest for the 
ter of twenty years. the romantic 
Son and seclusion spread through 
the kingdom, and though people of the highest rank 
endeavoured ise they 
had created, and to behold its inmates, 'y Eleanor 
and Miss Ponsonby remained firm to their p 
and received no stranger within their gates. 
first broke through their rules in favour of some dis- 
tinguished foreigners, Madame Genlis being among 
the earliest admitted visitors. As time ran on, they 
became less reserved, and at length received visits 
without scruple. Miss Seward, who visited Llangollen 
ere time bel chisel the personal graces of its in- 
mates, thus speaks of them and their dwelling. “ You 


* This anecdote is given om the authority of a visitor to Llan- 
gollen, who prof to have received his information from the 
ladies themselves. The same visitor states that Mary Carryl 
did not attend the ladies in their fligat, but sought and found 
them afterwards. This, however, appears to have been a mis- 
take. 
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will expect that I should say something of the en- 
Heanor of middle 
height, and somewhat ‘ond the embonpoint as to 
and fair, with the glow of 


SS her face 
uriant health. She has not fine features, but ye the 


are agreeable ; enthusiasm in her eye, hilarity an 
benevolence in her smile. Exhaustless is her fund of 
historic and traditionary knowledge, and of every 
thing passing in the present eventful period. She 
expresses all she feels with an ingenuous ardour, at 
which the cold-spirited beings stare. I am informed 
both these and speak most of 
ern languages. e Italian poets, especiall 
Dante, they are warm admirers. “ 
Miss Ponsonby, somewhat taller than her friend, is 
neither slender nor otherwise, but very 
Easy, elegant, yet pensive, is her address and manner. 
‘ Her voice, like lover’s watched, is kind and low.’ 


A face rather long than round, a complexion clear 
but without bloom, with a countenance which, from 
its soft melancholy, has a peculiar interest. If her 
features are not beautiful, they are very sweet and 
feminine. Though the pensive spirit within permits 
not her lovely dimples to give mirth to her smile, they 
increase its sweetness, pa consequently, her power of 
engaging the affections. We see, through her veil of 
shading reserve, that all the talents and accomplish- 
ments which enrich the mind of Lady Eleanor, exist, 
with equal powers, in this her charming friend.” The 
dress of the ladies was always odd, to say the least of 
it. To the end of their days, as will be noticed after- 
wards, they wore a sort of | half-masculine attire, con- 
pore SD of men’s hats, riding-habits, and other such 
artic 


Miss Seward describes Plasnewydd Cottage, the 
name given to the hermitage, as a “ retreat which 
breathes all the witchery of genius, taste, and sen- 
timent. You remember Mr — compli- 
ment tc the sweet miniature-painter, : 

* His magic pencil, in its narrow space, 
Pours the full portion of uninjured grace.’ 

So may it be said of the talents and exertion which 
converted a cottage, in two acres and a half of turnip 
und, to a fairy palace, amid the bowers of Calypso. 
t consists of four small apartments ; the exquisite 
cleanness of the kitchen, its utensils, and its auxiliary 
offices, vieing with the lightsome elegancy of the gay 
little dining-room, as that contrasts the gloomy yet 
superior grace of the library, into which it opens. 
This room is fitted up in the Gothic style, the door 
pain: “d ing a dim religious light. 
Candles are seldom admitted into 
The ingenious friends have invented a kind of pris- 
matic lantern, which os the whole elliptic arch 
of the Gothic door. This lantern is of cut glass, vari- 
ously coloured, enclosing two lamps with their reflect- 
ors. The light it imparts resembles that of a volcano, 
sanguine and solemn. It is assisted by two glow-worm 
lamps, that, in little marble reservoirs, stand on the 
— Sa and these supply the place of 
here always tised daylight, when the dusk of 
— sables, or when night wholly involves, the 
thrice lovely solitude.” After describing the contents 
of the library, consisting of finely bound editions of all 
the best authors, foreign and domestic, Miss Seward 
continues :—* The kitchen-garden is neatness itself. 
Neither there, nor in the whole precincts, can asingle 
weed be discovered. The fruit-trees are of the rarest 
and finest sort, and luxuriant in their produce ; the 
garden-house and its implements are in the 
exactest order.” The dairy is pictured as equally per- 
fect, and we have the following account of the 4 we 
cireumjacent grounds. “The wavy shaded gravel-walk 
which encircles this Elysium, is enriched with curious 
shrubs and flowers. It is nothing in extent, and every 
thing in grace and beauty, and in variety of foliage ; 
its gravel smooth as marble. In one part of it we turn 
a small knoll, which overhangs a deep hollow 
on. In its tangled bottom, a frothing brook leaps 
and clamours over the rough stones in its channel. A 
large spreading beech canopies the knoll, and a semi- 
lunar seat, beneath its boughs, admits four people. 
Cypress, yew, laurel, and lilac, growing luxuriantly in 
the shrubberies, complete the embowered and tranquil 

beauty of the scene. z 

The friendship of these remarkable ladies for each 
other, which led them to despise and to sacrifice 
all the allurements of refined society, and had drawn 
them, in the bloom of youth, into solitude, never suf- 
fered an hour’s diminution in the course of their lives. 
But they had still feelings and affections to for 
others of their fellow-creatures. In the neighbouring 

and in all the cots around lien, the 


career, therefore, was 
no useless one. In the district which they adorned, 
their memory will long be held in reverence. It is 
not unworthy of notice that one of our recluses was a 
Catholic, and the other a Protestant. Lady Eleanor 
Butler had her little chapel, and her Madonna to 
: before, while her friend, after their rigid seclu- 
sion had been somewhat relaxed, was visited by the 
_ clerg and attended his church. The 
iendship of the pair, however, was proof even against 
nf mee cause of di i potent, above all, in 
the where these ladies were born and educated. 
Time wrought its usual changes on the ladies of 


Llangollen, both mentally and physically. As their 
early charms of person faded os away, much of 
their original enthusiasm of ¢ » also, wore off, 
and, by conversing more and more freely with visitors, 
became more like beings of the ordinary world 
than oe once were, 
every-day proceedings. From an ly pe 

their po Rang they had never ceased to cs | up, 
by means of newspapers and books, their knowledge 
of passing events, but, latterly, they accustomed them- 
selves much more to think of little sublunary matters. 
The following letter of Sir Walter Scott, written in 
August 1823, during a tour in Wales, gives rather an 
unromantie view of them ; but as the writer professed] 
desired to make his family merry by the epistle, whic 
his biographer justly @ gossiping one, we must 
make allowance for a little exaggeration. “At Llan- 
gollen,” says Scott, “your papa was waylaid by the 
celebrated ‘ Ladies.’ e proceeded up the hill, and 
found every thing about them and their habitation 
odd and extravagant beyond report. Imagine two 
women, one apparently seventy, the other sixty-five, 
dressed in heavy blue riding-habits, enormous shoes, 
and men’s hats, with their petticoats so tucked up, 
that at the first glance of them, fussing and tottering 
about their porch in all the agony of expectation, we 
took them for a couple of hazy or crazy old sailors. 
On nearer inspection, they both wear a world of 
brooches, ri &e., and y Eleanor tively 
orders—several stars and crosses, and a ribbon, 
exactly like a K.C.B. To crown all, they have crop 
heads, shaggy, rough, apr and as white as snow, the 
one with age alone, the other assisted by a sprinkling 
of powder. The elder lady is almost blind, and eve 
way much decayed ; the other, the ci-devant groom, is 
in good preservation. But who could paint the prints, 
the dogs, the cats, the miniatures, the cram of cabi- 
nets, clocks, glass-cases, books, bijouterie, dragon- 
china, nodding mandarins, and —e of every 
shape and hue—the whole house outside and in (for 
we must see every thing to the dressing-closets) 
covered with carved oak, very rich and fine some of it 
—and the illustrated copies of Sir Walter’s poems, 
and the joking simpering compliments about Waver- 
ley, and the anxiety to know who Maclvor really 
was, and the absolute devouring of the poor Unknown, 
who had to carry off, besides all the rest, one small 
bit of literal butter dug up in a Milesian stone jar 
lately from the bottom of some Irish bog. Great 
romance—that is, absurd innocence of character—one 
must have looked for ; but it was confounding to find 
this mixed up with such r curiosity and enormous 
knowledge of the tattle and scandal of the world they 
had so long left. Their tables were piled with news- 
papers from every corner of the kingdom, and they 
seemed to have the deaths and i of the anti- 
podes at their r-ends. Their albums and auto- 
graphs, from Louis X VIII. and George 1V. down to 
magazine- and quack-doctors, are a perfect mu- 
seum. I never see the spirit of blue-stockingism 
again in such perfect incarnation. Peveril [a nick- 
name for himself] won’t get over their final go 


for a week. Yet it is too bad to laugh at these 

old girls ; they have long been the guardian angels of 
the village, and are worshipped by man, woman, and 
child about them.” 

There is a very wise Scriptural saying about ocular 
beams and motes, which is somewhat applicable here. 
If any body should have refrained from laughing at 
the establishment of the Llangollen ladies on account 
of the dogs, cats, cram of cabinets, clocks, bijouterie, 
and whirligigs of every kind which it contained, or on 
account of the estimation in which the excavated _ 
of butter was held, all will allow that honest Sir 
Walter ought to have been that indulgent personage, 
seeing that his own house was notoriously chokefull 
of similar knick-knackeries, and seeing, that on 
much less interesting relics of antiquity than pots of 
Milesian butter, he himself expended con sums an- 
nually for the better part of his life—a fact, by the 
bye, which seems never to have been taken into con- 
sideration amid all the calculations es his 
expenditure which have been recently laid before the 
world. But Sir Walter did not seriously desire to 
“ lichtlie” the Llangollen ladies, and therefore we will 
not go on arguing as if he did. We were and are 
desirous, however, that the two remarkable person- 
ages who have now been brought before the reader, 
should leave the stage in possession of his respect, and 
we cannot effect this object better than by describing 
the conduct of Miss Ponsonsby to Lady Eleanor, 
when the sight of the latter failed —. “ It was 
now (says a visitor of this period) that the friend of 
her youth and age, whose faculties God had spared, 
exerted them for the use of both; and performed all 
the offices of love and duty for her blind companion. 
She watched over her with maternal tenderness, read 
for hexpworked for her, and did every thing which 
would not be so grateful from any other’s service. 
When I paid my visit, I found Miss Ponsonby leading 
her friend round the lawn, as a fond mother leads a 
child ; and it would have stopped an angel, on his 
errand of mercy, to have seen them walking hand in 
hand through the shrubs and trees, while the friend 
who could see was explaining to the friend who could 
not see, all the budding beauties of the spring, in which 
they were both wont to take such pure delight.” 

M 1 lived to an advanced age with the 
friends, but she was the first of the household who 
departed. She was laid in Llangollen churchyard, and 


the ladies erected near her a p idal mouument 
with three sides, on one of which an inscription was 
placed descriptive of her merits. The other two sides 
of the same monument were intended for the record 
of their own names, and the intention was in due time 
fulfilled. Lady Eleanor Butler died on the 2d of June 
1829, at the age of seventy-six or seventy-seven. Her 
friend Miss Ponsonby survived her but a short period. 
On the Sth of December 1831, this lady also died, 
and rod records on the triangular tomiatens were 
comp 

Few remarks need be made on the history of the 
Recluses of lien. Their early choice of solitude, 
and preference of one another’s society to that of the 
world, might have been ascribed to the common en- 
thusiasm and romanticism of youth, but for the steadi- 
ness with which they adhered to their purpose in spite 
of all obstacles, and the enduring nature of their friend- 
snip—circumstances which showed unusual stre 
of character, and proved their resolves to be of a diffe- 
rent kind from the many fleeting ones of a similar 
order, formed by other romantic pairs at the same 


riod of life. ith many oddities of temperament, 
Eleanor Butler and Miss as- 
suredly ve 


much superior, both in intellect and 
feeling, to t of mortals. 


A FEW STATISTICS OF CRIME IN 
ENGLAND. 
CRIME IN TOWNS AND RURAL DISTRICTS. 

Tue “First Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire as to the best means of establishing an effi- 
cient Constabulary Force in the Counties of England 
and Wales,” discloses a variety of remarkable facts 
concerning the lawless habits and barbarism of cer- 
tain sections of the urban, rural, and sea-coast popu- 
lation of the country. It appears from the evidence 
produced that there are 100,000 commitments an- 
nually to the jails, of the able-bodied population, for 
criminal offences—that there are at all times from 
11,000 to 20,000 persons in the criminal jails—and at 
least 40,000 men, women, and children, who are habi- 
tual vagrants, and live entirely by public depredation ; 
this is exclusive of several thousands of common 
thieves in London. In every town throughout the king- 
dom there are houses for the harbouring of vagrants, 
and for purchasing their stolen property. Chester 
has from 150 to 200 of these houses, and Chelmsford, 
which is likewise a great centering point for trampers, 
has also a considerable number. 

Thieving united with begging, forms, we are told, 
one great criminal profession, the members of which 
constantly migrate from place to place, to escape de- 
tection and seizure ; those towns and parts of the 
country destitute of any regular police force being 
their principal resort. The more clever of the order 
are well acquainted with all the chief towns, fairs, and 
races in the kingdom, and make periodical rounds in 
quest of plunder, with as much regularity as a mercan- 
tile traveller pursues his ordinary business. They also, 
in these excursions, assume all sorts of disguises. One 
day they are almost destitute of clothing, shivering in 
the wind as poor shipwrecked sailors, their trousers 
daubed with a“ ha’porth of tar ;’ the next they are 
dressed in finery as members of the swell mob ; and 
the next again, perhaps, to escape detection, they are 
in a long coat with a basket over their arm, dealing in 
small wares and goods purchased from a depét of shop- 
lifted articles. ‘Thus, town after town is visited, and 
an immense deal of property purloined. Beginning 
at Wrexham fair in March, they perform a circuit of 
crime, going to races, fairs, and wakes, in regular order 
through the midland counties, until Sheffield fair in 
November, which usually closes the “beat” for the 
season. 

Both from the confessions of individuals who have 
run their career of crime, and from other sources of 
information, it is learned that the plunder realised in 
a course of habitual depredation averages from 10s. te 
L.5 weekly for each person ; the greater part make 
about L.2 weekly each, it being only boys or beginners 
who pilfer on a small scale that realise so little as 10s. 
Not a single instance, however, can be produced of 
one of these plunderers being permanently benefited 
by his gains—all is spent in the vilest manner as soon 
as earned. Some, by a lucky chance, and the compa- 
rative want of an efficient constabulary, run a course 
of ten or twelve years, but by far the greater propor- 
tion finish their career in five years. At the end of 
that period they are either hanged or banished, neither 
punishment, be it remarked, being of the smallest 
efficacy in intimidating or suppressing the great fra- 
ternity of criminals spread over the country. During 
the currency of the five years of lawless depredation, 
there are few who are not from thirty to forty times 
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in the hands of justice ; but this only increases their 
ingenuity in their nefarious profession, for at each 
confinement in jail they come in contact with com- 
panions skilled in criminal practices, and go forth to 
the world with a higher qualification for wickedness. 

Nothing is so hateful to the members of the crimi- 
nal profession as a regular police force. The metro- 
polis, which used to contain some thirty or forty thou- 
sand thieves, has been pretty well cleared of the more 
formidable members of this mighty gang, who now go 
upon the regular beats in the provinces. In conse- 
quence, also, of the consolidation of an effective police 
force in Liverpool, one thousand notorious thieves have 
Igft that city, but to the serious injury of the surround- 
ing towns and villages. It appears, from a report drawn 
up by a sub-committee of the municipal council of 
Liverpool in 1836 (which we presume to have been 
previous to the above expatriation of the thousand 
thieves), that the estimated loss to the public annually 
in that town and port alone, from lawless plundering 
of one kind and another, was L.734,240. 

Besides the losses sustained from the casual depre- 
dations of the vagrant tribes of thieves, the country 
parts of England suffer in an incalculable degree from 
the pilferings of a section of the settled population. 
The crimes committed by residents are very various, 
from the stealing of a turnip to that of a sheep or a 
horse. Sheep-stealing in certain districts, Essex for 
example, is very prevalent. ‘The animal is slaughtered 
in the night ; the skin, head, and entrails, being hidden 
or left in some sequestered spot ; scarcely a week passes 
but a theft of this kind occurs. The petty robberies 
are such as stealing wood, lopping off branches of trees, 
cutting up hurdles, gates, &c., carrying off turnips, 
poultry, portions of ricks, bee-hives with their honey, 
fruit when in season, and any loose article worth 
taking. A gentleman in Essex, in his examination 
for evidence, states that, since 1835, more than twenty 
sheep have been separately slaughtered and stolen 
within two miles of his house, without detection. In 
the parish of Corley, near Cleobury Mortimer, forty 
sheep have been killed and stolen in one year. Horse 
and cattle stealing also forms a heavy item in the cata- 
logue of these rural depredations, though these crimes 
should probably be charged more against the nomadic 
tribes, than the settled peasantry. The losses incurred 
by the abstraction of agricultural produce are altogether 
incalculable, even in limited districts. From the 
evidence laid before the commissioners by farmers and 
others, it would almost appear that the system of 
plundering was universal, that no man’s property was 
safe. The loss, it is mentioned, is more uently 
sustained by labourers or small fon by 
the wealthy landowners, whose estates are generally 
under better protection. In the parish of Hinton, 
near Bath, the allotment system was tried, and throve 
amazingly, until the people began to store their little 
produce. ‘Then commenced a general system of noc- 
turnal thieving. Potato-pits were broken open and 
plundered, quantities of onions were carried off, and 
out of the small stacks of grain, loads were from time 
to time abstracted. As the poor men who owned the 
articles had to work during the day, they could not 
sit up during the night to protect their property. It 
is not mentioned what was the ultimate effect of | these 
infamous practices. 

The following portions of the examination of Mr 
Richard Gregory, a farmer, who farms between 400 
and 500 acres of land in the parish of East and West 
Ham, in the county of Essex, is descriptive of the 
depredations to which farmers in the neighbourhood 
of the larger towns are subjected :— 

“ Are you acquainted with the depredations to which 
farmers and holders of agricultural property are exposed, 
and their want of appropriate protection ?—I am; the 

I succeeded had been very much plundered by 
servants, The men engaged upon the | oe remises 
would get up between twelve and four o'clock in the 
morning, while the farmer was a-bed, and help themselves 
to every kind of produce. Most of the plunder was regu- 
larly disposed of by the carters at the different watering- 
houses on their way to the London markets. There, 
almost as a matter of course, they sold their horses’ corn, 
and much that should have been part and parcel of the 
produce they delivered to the different salesmen. The 
general plan was for them to put the things into cellars, 
or boxes left open on purpose at these houses, and as they 


returned they were paid for what they had left by the 
ostlers at the side of the road. 

That was the state of things when you took the farm ; 
do you know whether such practices prevail at the pre- 
sent time ?—To a t extent. Upon several 


of you stopping at the public-houses, I will discharge you.’ 
I give my carters, perhaps, better than other people, 
and I hardly ever lose my horses. They have no victuals 
out of stable. *I do not mind, I said to the men, 
* giving you better wages, but you shall not stop by the 
road-side to kill my horses.” e first week I caught 
one stopping, and I discharged him. My neighbours all 
said it was impossible to prevent the practice ; but, by 
perseverance, pose hl and my men never think of 
stopping ; as Itell them, if they do not rob me, they rob 
their wives and families; so one way or another they 
must be thieves if they use these road-side public-houses. 
Why, the ostlers of these houses give from 5s. and 10s., 
up even to 20s. or 30s. a-week, for their _ 

Have you ascertained that fact? (This fact was cor- 
roborated by two other witnesses).—Yes ; and it was 
ascertained also at the Old Bailey. When I had suspi- 
cion of any one, I have gone to these road-side cupboards 
for myself. Once I saw a man put a truss of hay into a 
place with ‘ Dry skittle ground’ written over. I got a 
policeman, took him with me to the public-house, and 
there we found in the same spot fifteen or twenty of the 
different farm baits, two trusses of hay, a truss of straw, 
and some potatoes and mangel-wurzel. I had the ostler 
taken to the Lambeth Street police-office to answer for 
the contents of his cupboard, the ‘dry skittle ground.’ 
On another occasion I saw a fellow take a truss of hay, 
and strike it down the cellar of another house. The men 
at another house has a yard where the carts all draw up. 
As a proof of the evil of the road-side public-houses, I 
may mention that many —— used to stop at the 
King’s Arms at B——. Complaint was made of the ob- 
struction to the trustees of the road, of whom I am one. 
The parties were summoned and convicted, and the owner 
of the public-house paid their fines. This is proof that he 
was interested in the depredations on the unfortunate 
owners of the waggons, otherwise he could never have 
afforded it. I know many other instances. For other sorts 
of depredations I am obliged to keep watchmen whenever 
I have any thing valuable in the ground. Itis not so bad 
now as it was, because of the horse-patrol. Still 1 must 
have watchmen, sometimes two, sometimes three. 

And it pays you to keep these watchmen ?—Certainly ; 
for L.5 or L.6 or L.10 worth of produce might be carried 
off in four or five bags. 

It is stated to us that from the loose mode in which 
farmers keep their accounts, they are seldom able to as- 
certain the amount of their losses in this way ?—Yes. 
There is another mode of plunder I may call your atten- 
tion to, by a description of the person called a jobber. 
He is aman who keeps his own one-horse car. He has 
been an old carter, maybe one of your own servants, and 
is associated with all your work-people. He comes to 
the farmer, if possible to one that likes shooting and 
hunting and sleeping, and such like, more than his busi- 
ness, and offers more for his produce at the barn-door 
than he can get for it when he takes it himself to any 
market. But the jobber gives this, and beer to the barn 
man besides; and his truss of straw, instead of 36 Ibs., 
weighs 50 Ibs. A farmer told me the other day of a great 
bargain he had made ; ~y ~ from such a one 28s. a ton 
for his mangel-wurzel: * Why, the fellow sells it again 
himself at ; there must be something wrong some- 
where.’ The farmer took the hint, and investigated the 
ease. A day or two after, the man came again for half a 
ton. He had it as usual, but he was followed, and on 
examination we found the half ton to be 22 hundred in- 
stead of 10! These are the ways that farmers get ruined, 
and do not know how it comes about. 

Have you known instances of farmers being ruined, 
whose ruin you would attribute to the prevalence of 
these practices ?—The young man I succeeded was one, 
and the same has been the case with many of the first 
farmers in the county of Essex. 

Besides these depredations you have described, have 
you experienced much annoyance from vagrants and such 
easual plunderers ?—I have one field adjoining a footpath, 
from which I lost half an acre of potatoes in the course of 
a week by children. They scratched them up with their 
hands, their parents standing a little way off ready to 
carry them home. I had a very valuable piece of rare 
cabbage plants, about fifty acres; an old vagrant who 
had got his living for thirty years by plundering farmers, 
could not forego so tempting an opportunity. Thad him 
apprehended and taken to Lambeth Street office. The 
magistrates gave him one month’s imprisonment, and, on 
inquiry of the jailor, 1 learned that he had been there 
no less than twenty-six times before. He had not been 
out of jail two days before I had him in my fields again 
stealing my cabbage plants, which he sold to my neigh- 
bours before my face at 18d. a-hundred. He was a 
second time detected and convicted. He had not been 
out of prison a week before we caught him again. Seeing 
that punishment had no effect, I this time suggested to 
the magistrates to try a lenient course. The old man 
said, ‘ If you give me the book there, I will swear never 
to rob you any more as long as I live.’ Well, he was 
forgiven and set free, and the very next morning or the 
morning after I found him at his old tricks the same as 
ever. is time I tried another plan. As the law ad- 
ministered by others was of no avail, I took the law into 
my own han I inflicted corporal punishment, and it 
had the desired effect. I took a stick and thrashed him 
most soundly, and he has never troubled my fields since. 


in going backw and forwards, as I do daily, I have 
detected farmers’ men plundering their masters in these 
ways, and have had them take:: into custody and prose- 
cuted, This loss, too, by robbery, is not the worst of it. 
When they return from market and stop to receive the 
money, they stop to drink too, and their masters’ horses 
stand of course exposed to the weather, and exhausted, 
with only a drink of water instead of their proper food, 
which very frequently causes their death. Farmers con- 
sider, perhaps, that it is from their horses getting cold on 
the way, but never think of any further causes, When 
I entered on the farm, I said to my men, ‘ Never take a 
bit of corn to London for the horses ; and if I catch any 


My neighb are not so fortunate. 

If we have understood you, then, by your three watch- 
men, and your constant enforcement of the law, you keep 
off a considerable amount of plunder ?—Yes. 

Are your neighbours who do not use the same means 
plundered as you expect you would be if you did not use 
them ?—Yes, and considerably more ; for, being many of 
them timid people, they encourage depredators. If they 
catch a thief, they do not punish him, being afraid of 
having their houses set fire to, or their cattle destroyed. 
The other night a man near me, named Farrel, had been 
thrashing his wheat over night, and in the morning all 
was gone, The next farmer had one of his horses stabbed 


because he had accused a man of stealing a pig he had 


lost. A Mr Chope had a calf’s throat cut. I persuaded 
him to prosecute, and the court at the Old Bailey gave 
the offender fifteen years’ transportation. It was = a 
deliverance for us Another farmer had just before 
had his farm-yard set fire to by the same fellow. Every 
body had been afraid of him, and afraid to punish him. 

In all these cases of depredations upon farmers, the 
plunder must be considerable to bring any thing worth 
while to the parties, as the produce must be sold at so 
much less than its real value ?—It is great ; and the great 
source of the evil is the beer-shop. You are sure to find 
the robberies concocted at beer-shops. When I took my 
farm, there was no beer-shop ; one was set up, and the 
difference seen in the working people before and after 
was such as no one would conceive. I had hardly lost 
any thing before that by my own people’s dishonesty, and 
now I was obliged to watch them every way. They would 
take my fowls, and go there and have them cooked, right 
opposite my farm-yard. They would cut the hearts out 
of the cabbages for the same purpose. I once went with 
@ patrol and took one half boiling out of the pot. I took 
the man and the cabbage to Lambeth Street, and then 
it was found out that he and his brother had been plun- 
dering in a larger way ; and they were both transported.” 

In a subsequent paper, we shall lay before the reader 
some remarkable connected with the lawless. 
habits of the wreckers on the coast of England. 


THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE 
BY ONE WHO SAW IT. 

Ir is now very generally conceded, that of all the in- 
ventions of man, none holds any comparison with the- 
steam-boat. ‘The mind can scarcely combine a calcu- 
lation which may measure its importance. Some 
estimate may indeed be formed of it, by imagining w 
would be the state and condition of the world at the 
present day, were there no steam-boats ; were we still 
to find ourselves on board sloops, making an average 

of a week to Albany, exposed to all the dis- 
asters of flaws from the “ downscomer,” and discomfi- 
ture of close cabins ; or ascending the Mississippi in a 
keel-boat, pushed every inch of the way against its 
mighty current, by long poles, at the rate of “fourteen 

iles nm sixteen hours.” 

It isnow just thirty years since the first steam-boat 
ascended the Hudson, being the first practical yo 
cation of a steam-engine to water conveyance. Then, 
no other river had ever seen a steam-boat ; and now, 
what river, capable of any kind of navigation, has not 
been bepaddled with them! It is not my purpose to 
enter the list of disputants, lately sprung up, striving 
to prove that the immortal Futon was not the first 
successful projector of a steam-boat. In common with 
the world, I can but mourn over the poverty of his- 
tory, that tells not of any previous successful effort of 
the kind. Steam, no doubt, was known before. The 
first tea-kettle that was hung over a fire, furnished a 
clear developement of that important agent. But all 
I can say now, is, that I never heard of a steam-boat, 
before the “ North River” moved her paddles on the 
Hudson. At that period the invention had not been 
even heard of on the Mississippi ; for it was not until 
a year after, that a long-armed, high-shouldered keel- 
boatman, who had just succeeded in doubling a bend 
in the river, by dint of hard pushing, and run his boat 
in a quiet eddy, for a resting spell, saw a steam-boat 

lantly paddling up against the centre current of that 
“Father of Rivers ;’ and ing at the scene with 
mingled surprise and Pe a 2 he threw down his pole, 
and slapping his hands together in ecstacy, exclaimed, 
“Well done, old Massassippi! Sure, you hare got 
your match at last !” 

But, as before hinted, it is not my design to furnish 
a conclusive history of the origin of steam-boats. My 
text stands at the head of this article ; and I pu 
here to record, for the information of all future ti 
a faithful history of “THe Frrst Locomotive.” 
am determined, at least, that that branch of the great 
steam family shall know its true origin. 

In the year 1808, I enjoyed the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten gratification of a paddle up the Hudson, on board 
the aforesaid first steam-boat that ever moved on the 
waters of any river with passengers. Among the 
voyagers was a man I had known for some years pre- 
vious, by the name of Jabez Doolittle. He was an in- 
dustrious and ingenious worker in sheet-iron, tin, and 
wire ; but his greatest success lay in wirework, espe- 
cially in making “ rat-traps ;” and for his last and best 
invention in that line he had just secured a patent ; 
and with a specimen of his work, he was then on a 
journey through the state of New York, for the pur- 
pose of disposing of what he called “county rights ;” 
or, in other words, to sell the privilege of catching rats 
according to his patent trap. 1t was a very curious trap,. 
as simple as it was ingenious ; as most ingenious things. 
are, after they are invented. It was an oblong wire box, 
divided into two compartments ; a rat entered one, 
where the bait was hung, which he no sooner touched, 
than the door at which he entered, fell. His only 
apparent escape was by a funnel-shaped hole into the 
other apartment, in passing which, he moved another 
wire, which instantly re-set the trap ; and thus rat after 
rat was furnished with the means of “ following in the 
—— of his illustrious predecessor,” until the trap 
was Thus it was not simply a trap to catch a 
rat, but a trap by which rats trapped rats, ad infinitum. 


* From the Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine 

ly, the ai not being so wordy—the great fault of Ame- 
rican writing—as formerly. 
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This trap, at the time to which I allude, absolutely 
divided the attention of the ; and for my 
part, it interested me quite as much as did the steam- 
engine ; because, — I could more easily compre- 
hend its mystery. To me, the steam-engine was Greek ; 
the trap was plain English. Not so, however, to Jabez 
Doolittle. I found him studying the engine with great 
avidity and perseverance, insomuch that the engineer 
evidently became alarmed, and declined answering any 
of laguy short,” said 

« you n sna 80 sai 
Jabez ; a body would think you hadn't got a patent 
for your machine. If I can’t meddle with you on the 
water, as nigh as I can calculate, I’ll be up to you on 
land one of these days.” 

ominous words fell on my ear, as I saw Jabez 
issue from the engine-room, followed by the engineer, 
who seemed evidently to have got his steam up. 

“Well,” said I, “ Jabez, what do you think of this 
mighty machine!’ “Why,” he replied, “if that 
erittur hadn’t got riled up so soon, a body could tell 
more about it ; but I reckon I’ve got a leetle notion 
on’t ;’ and then taking me aside, and looking carefully 
around, lest some one should overhear him, he “then 
and there” assured me in confidence, in profound 
secrecy, that if he didn’t make a waggon go by steam, 
before he was two years older, then he’d give up inven- 
tion. Lat first ridiculed the idea; but on I thought 
of that rat-trap, and saw before me a man with sharp 
twinkling grey eyes, a pointed nose, and every line of 
his visage a channel of investigation and invention, I 
could not resist the conclusion, that if he really ever 
did attempt to meddle with hot water, we should hear 
more of it. 

Time went on; steam-boats mes but none 
dreamed, or if they did, they never told their dreams, 
of a steam-waggon ; for even the name of “ locomotive” 
was then as unknown as “ loco-foco.” When about 
a year after the declaration of the last war with Eng- 
land (and may it be the last !) i got a letter from Jabez, 
marked “ private,” telling me that he wanted to see 
me “ most desperately,” and that I must make him a 
visit at his place, “ nigh Wallingford.” The din of 
arms, and the destruction of insurance companies, the 
smashing of banks and suspension of specie payments, 
and various other inseparable attendants on the show 
and “ pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” had in 
the mean time entirely wiped from memory my friend 
Jabez, and his wonderful rat-trap. But 1 obeyed his 
summons, not knowing but that something of import- 
ance to the army or navy might come of it. On 
reaching his residence, — my surprise when he 
told me he believed he “ t the notion.” 

“ Notion !—what notion ?” I inquired. 

“Why,” says he, “that steam-waggon I tell’d you 
about, a spell ago ; but,” added he, “it has pretty nigh 
starved me out ;” and, sure enough, he did look as if 
he had been on “ the anxious seat,” as he used to say 
when things puzzled him. 

“TI have used up,” said he, “ plaguy nigh all the 
sheet-iron, and old stove-pipes, and mill-wheels, and 
trunnel-heads, in these parts ; but I’ve succeeded ; and 
for fear that some of these ‘cute folks about here may 
have got a peep through the key-hole, and will trouble 
me when I come to get a patent, I’ve sent for you to 
be a witness, for you was the first and only man I 
ever hinted the notion to ; in fact,” continued he, “ I 
think the most curious part of this invention is, that 
as yet I don’t know any one about here who has been 
able to guess what I’m about. They all know it is an 
invention of some kind, for that’s my business, you 
know ; but some say it is a thrashing hine, some 
a distillery ; and of late they begin to think it’s a 
itter ; but sing tune 

ey see it spinni on, the stage-coac! 
added he, with a knowing Lak ; “wont they ” 

This brought us to the door of an old clap-boarded, 
dingy, long, one-story building, with a window or two 
in the roof, the knot-holes and cracks all carefully 
stuffed with old rags, and over the door he was un- 
locking, was written, in bold letters, “No ADMITTANCE.” 
This was his “ sanctum sanctorum.” I could occupy 
pages in description of it, for every part exhibited evi- 

neces of its uses. The Patent-Office at Washington, 
like your magazine, Mr Editor, may exhibit “ finished 

roductions” of “inventive genius ;” but if you could 
k into the portfolios of your contributors, in every 
uarter of the Union, and see there the sketches of 
-finished essays, still-born poems, links and frag- 
ments of ideas and conceptions which “but breathed 
and died,” you might form some “notion” of the 
accumulation of “notions” that were presented to me 
on entering the workshop of Jabez Doolittle. But to 
my text again, “The First Locomotive.” There it 
stood, occupying the centre of all previous conceptions, 
rat-traps, churns, apple-parers, pill-rollers, cooking- 
stoves, and shingle-splitters, which hung or stood 
around it ; or, as my Lord Byron says with reference 
to a more ancient but not more important invention : 


ly guest, 


each ption was ah 
A ray of immortality, and stood 
Star-like around. 
And there it stood, “ the concentrated focus” of all 
previous rays of inventive genius, “ THe Firsr Loco- 
MOTIVE.” 

An unpainted, unpolished, unadorned, oven-shaped 
mass of double-rivetted sheet-iron, with cranks, and 
pipes, and trunnel-heads, and screws, and valves, all 

y braced on four strongly-made travelling 


“ It’s a curious crittur to look at,” says Jabez, “ but 
you'll like it better when you see it in motion.” 

He was by this time igniting a quantity of charcoal, 
which he had stuffed under the boiler. “ I filled the 
Diler,” says he, “ arter I stopped working her yester- 
day, and it ha’nt leaked a drop since. It will soon 
bile up ; the coal is first rate.” 

Sure enough, the boiler soon gave evidence of 
“troubled waters,” when, by pushing one slide, and 
pulling another, the whole machine, cranks and piston, 
was in motion. 

“It works slick, don’t it ?” said Jabez. 

« But,” I replied, “it don’t move.” 

“You mean,” said he, “the travelling wheels don’t 
move ; well, I don’t mean they shall till I get my 
patent. You see,” he added, crouching down, “that 
trunnel-head there—that small cog-wheel? Well, 
that’s out of gear just yet; when I turn that into gear 
by this crank, it fits, you see, on the main travelling 
wheel, and then the hull scrape will move, as nigh as 
I can calculate, a leetle slower than chain lightnin’, 
and a darn’d leetle too! But it wont do to give it a 
try afore I get the patent. There is only one thing 
yet,” he continued, “ that I ha’n’t contrived—but that 
is a simple matter—and that is the shortest mode of 
stoppin’ on her. My first notion is, to see how fast I 
can make her work without smashing all to bits, and 
that’s done by screwing down this upper valve ; and 
show you —.” 

And with that he clambered up on the top, with a 
turning screw in one hand, and a horn of soap-fat in 
the other, and commenced screwing down the valves, 
and oiling the piston-rod and crank-joints ; and the 
motion of the mysterious mass increased, until all 
seemed A BUZZ. 

“It is nigh about perfection, aint it ?” says he. 

I stood amazed in contemplating the object before 
me, which I confess I could not fully understand ; and 
hence, with the greater readiness, permitted my mind 
to bear off to other matters more comprehensible; to 
the future, which is always more clear than the pre- 
sent, under similar circumstances. I heeded not, for 
the very best reason in the world, because [ understood 
not the complicated description that Jabez was giving 
of his still more complicated invention. All I knew 
was, that here was a machine on four good sturdy 
well-braced wheels, and it only required a recorded 
patent to authorise that small connecting cog-wheel 
or trunnel-head to be thrown “into gear,’ when it 
would move off, without oats, hay, or horse-shoes, and 
distance the mail-coaches. As I was surrounded with 
notions, it was not extraordinary that one should take 
full possession of me. It dawned upon me, when I 
saw the machine first put into motion, and was now 
full orbed above the horizon of my desire ; it was to 
see the first locomotive move off. e temptation was 
irresistible. “And thought 

rying scamp may have been ‘ ing through the 
rey-hole’ while J was at the 
idea, may be now at work at some clumsy imitation ! 
and if he does not succeed in turning the first trick, 
may at least divide the honours with my friend ?” 

Jabez,” said I, elevating my voice above the buzz- 
ing noise of the machine, “there is only one thing 
“ What is that ?” said he, eagerly. 

“Immortality,” said I ; “and you shall have it, pa- 
tent or no patent!” And with that, I pulled the 
crank that twisted the connecting trunnel-head into 
the travelling wheels, and in an instant away went the 
machine, with Jabez on top of it, with the whiz and 
rapidity of a flushed partridge. The side of the old 
building presented the resistance of wet paper. One 
crash, md the “first locomotive” was ushered into this 
breathing world. I hurried to the opening, and had 
just time to clamber to the top of a fence, to catch 
the last — of my fast-departing friend. True to 
his p , L saw him alternately screwing down the 
valves, and oiling the piston- 
evidently determined, that, although he 
off a little unexpectedly, he would redeem the pled 
he had given, which was, that when it did go, it “would 
go a leetle slower than a streak of chain-lightnin’, and 
a darned leetle too !” 

“« Like a cloud in the dim distance fleeting, 
Like an arrow” he flew away ! 

But a moment, and he was here ; in a moment he 
was there; and now where is he!—or rather where is 
he not? But that, for the present, is “neither here 
nor there.” 

The incredulous may indulge their unbelief, but for 
myself, I never see a locomotive in full action, that I 
do not also see Jabez there directing its course, as 

lainly as I see the immortal Clinton in every canal 
—_ or the equally immortal Fulton in every. steam 

t. 
Unfortunately, however, these, like Jabez Doolittle, 
started in their career of glory without a patent, trust- 
ing too far to an ungrateful world ; and now the de- 
scendants of either may (if they pay their passage) 
indulge the luxury that the “ inventive spirit” of their 
ancestors has secured to the age. 

But my task is done. All I now ask, is, that al- 
though some doubt and m hang over the first 
invention of a steam-boat—in which doubt, however, 
I for one do not participate*—none whatever may exist 


and ecrank-joints ; 
started 


* It is scarcely necessary to remark, in serious earnest, that 
the names of Hulls, Miller, Taylor, Symington, Jouffroy, and 
perhaps some others, go before that of Fulton in the history of 


in to the origin of the locomotive branch of the 
t steam family ; and that, in all future time, this 
Rogue of authentic history may enable the latest 
posterity to retrace, by “back-track” and “turn-out,” 
through a long railroad line of illustrious ancestors, 
the first projector and contriver of “The First Loco- 
motive,” their immortal progenitor, “Jabez Doo- 
LITTLE, Esq., nigh Wallingford, Connecticut.” 


THE POETRY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
Tue already high reputation of the Rev. John Hobart 
Caunter, as a divine and as an orientalist, is likely to 
receive a large increase from a recent production of 
his pen, entitled “ The Poetry of the Pentateuch, in 
two volumes (E.Churton, London).” The Pentateuch, 
or first five books of the Old Testament, are thoroughly 
and elaborately examined in this work, with the view 
of throwing light upon the subject of the early Hebrew 
poetry generally, and of explaining and elucidating 
every poetical passage within the compass of these 
books, such passages being naturally the principal ones 
on which obscurity is found to rest. Mr Caunter has 
fulfilled this purpose in a manner so able and search- 
ing as to leave nothing further to be wished for with re- 
spect to grave critical commentary, while, at the same 
time, the well-known charms of the author’s style 
remove every tinge of dryness from the investigation, 
and must render the work an acceptable one to the 
mere lover of elegant literature. 

The Hebrew metre is lost or unknown, and many 
learned men deny that the writers of that nation were 
acquainted with any regular mode of versification 
whatever. Other scholars, and Mr Caunter is one of 
them, maintain that the Scriptural writers most cer- 
tainly possessed a prosody, although circumstances 
have buried the knowledge of it in oblivion. The loss 
of the true Hebrew pronunciation, and with it of the 
quantities of words, constitutes the chief obstacle in 
the way of restoring the metre of the language. But 
Mr Caunter justly holds that the great difference be- 
tween certain portions of the Scriptures—a difference 
as great as that between Paradise Lost and Euclid’s 
Definitions—affords of itself sufficient internal evi- 
dence of the fact, that the Hebrews had a regulated 
form of poctical diction, as well as other nations. 
Not being able, however, to find out the missing pro- 
sody or metre, the inquirers into this subject have 
noticed certain fixed peculiarities of the Hebrew poetry 
of another kind, and to this subject we shall direct the 
attention of our readers at present. “One of the 
great distinguishing characteristics of Hebrew poetry 
(says Mr Caunter) is that peculiar conformation of 
the sentences, called by Bishop Lowth parallelism, and 
divided by him into three kinds : synonymous paral- 
lelism, ‘ when the same sentiment is repeated in 
different but almost equivalent terms ; the antithetic 
parallelism, ‘ when a thing is illustrated, by its con- 
trary being opposed to it ;) and the synthetic, or 
constructive parallelism, ‘in which the sentences 
answer to each other, not by the iteration of the same 
image, or sentiment, or the opposition of their con- 
trarics, but merely by the form of construction.” I 
shall give one example of each kind from Bishop 
Lowth’s Prelections, translated by Dr Gregory. The 
first example is from Isaiah, being the first, second, 
and third verses of the sixtieth chapter :— 

Arise, be thou enlightened ; for thy light is come, 

And the glory of Jehovah is risen upon thee. 

For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth, 

And a thick vapour the nations: 

But upon thee shall Jehovah arise, . 

And his glory upon thee shall be 

And ‘the nations shall walk in thy light, 

And kings in the brightness of thy rising. 
Here it will be observed that every alternate line 
corresponds with the preceding, the same sentiment 
being repeated in different but nearly equivalent terms. 
In fact, the second line of each couplet is a sort of 
echo to the first, the latter being exegetical of the for- 
mer. This form of parallelism _s termed, by 
Bishop Jebb, ‘ cognate,’ because the parallel terms are 
rather kindred than equivalent, and by a later writer, 
with juster discrimination, ‘ gradational,’ because the 
sense shows an obvious gradation of force in the second 
line, where it advances towards a climax. Now, 
though in Lowth’s version the parallel terms are more 
strongly discriminated than in our authorised transla- 
tion, still, those terms will be equally conspicuous 
there, as will be better seen by breaking the passage 
into hemistichs, as Bishop Lowth has done. Our 
Bible translation is word for word, as follows :— 

Arise, shine, for thy light is come, 

And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 

For, behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, 

And gross darkness the people: _ 

But the Lord shall arise upon thee, 

And his glory shall be seen upon thee. 

And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 

And kings to the brightness of thy rising. 


steam-navigation, though to him alone is due the honour of first 
making the invention practically useful. Even the invention of 
Jabez Doolittle was invented before in our own country; for 
there is, we believe, incontestible evidence that Mr Symington 
had steam locomotives going upon the roads at the head of Niths- 


dale fully fifty years ago.—Ed. C. 


EB. J. 
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The following is a specimen of antithetic parallelism 
from the Proverbs, chap. xxvii, 6, 7 ; xiii. 7 ; xxviii. 11. 
The blows of a friend are faithful, 
But the kisses of an enemy are treacherous. 
The cloyed will trample upon an honey-comb, 
But to the hungry every bitter thing is sweet. 
There is who maketh himself rich and wanteth all things, 
‘Who maketh himself poor, yet hath much wealth. 
The rich man is wise in his own eyes, 
But the poor man that hath discernment to trace him out, 
will dospise him. 

In the four pair of lines now quoted, it will be at 
once perceived that every alternate line is an antithesis 
to the one preceding ; or in other words, it presents a 
complete opposition of words and thoughts. ‘This form 
of opposing sentiments and expressions in direct con- 
trast imparts t force and distinctness to both ; 
every proposition, sentiment, or expression, so con- 

ois an emphasis to its opposite, and fixing it 
with greater vividness upon the mind, because there 
is a reflex impression, as it were, conveyed ; the one 
so to speak, reflecting the other, while each is 
ightened and rendered more lively by the opposition 
of its contrary ; they are mutually enhanced by this 
process. Our common Bible version gives the passages 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; 
But the kisses of an enemy are deceitful. 
The full soul loatheth an honey-comb : 
But to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet. 
There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing: 
There is that maketh himself poor, yet hath great riches. 
‘The rich man is wise in his own conceit : 
But the poor that hath understanding searcheth him out. 

It will be observed that, except in the first pair of 
‘lines, the parallels are as distinctly marked in this as 
in Lowth’s translation, which was especially made to 
exhibit the parallelisms ; and though the former is 
somewhat less ul than the latter, it is superior 
in terse simplicity, and certainly does not fall below 
it in energy. Inthe first couplet there is an inversion 
of the phrase, which destroys its symmetry by disturb- 
ing the natural position of the antithetical terms, 

which Lowth has restored to their proper situation. 

The synthetic, or constructive is not so 
obvious as the other two, and is ney not to be 
detected by a superficial examination. In the following 

imen, however, from the Psalms, it cannot escape 
(Psalm xix. 7—11.) 

The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul ; 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the simple. 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart ; 

d t of Jehovah is clear, enlightening the eyes. 

‘The fear of Jehovah is pure, enduring for ever ; 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are just altogether. 

More desirable than gold, or than much fine gold ; 

And sweeter than honey or the dropping of honey-combs. 

‘Constructive parallels,’ says Bishop Jebb, ‘are 
when the parallelism consists only in the similar form 
of construction ; in which word does not answer to 
word, and sentence to sentence, as equivalent or op 
site ; but there is a correspondence and equality 
tween different propositions with respect to the shape 
and turn of the whole sentence, and of the constituent 
~ ; such as noun answering to noun, verb to verb, 

per to interrogative. To this description of 
parallelism may be referred all such as do not come 
within the two former classes. The variety of this 
form is accordingly very great. Sometimes the paral- 
lelism is more, sometimes less exact ; sometimes hardly 
at all apparent.” 

Mr Caunter is thus particular in describing this cha- 
racteristic of Hebrew poetry, because, in examining 

the Pentateuch, examples of all the three forms of 
parallelism are found in abundance. In truth, in the 
very oldest poem extant, one comprising only six lines, 
the peculiarity strikingly appears. The address of 
Lamech to his wives, in the 23d and 24th verses of 
the fourth chapter of Genesis, is the passage in ques- 
iof, and the words of it, according to the common 
n, are as follow :— 
Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech ; 
For I have slain a man to my wounding, 
And a young man to my hurt: 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and seven fold. 

The abrupt and totally disconnected manner in 
which this passage is introduced into the prose text of 
Moses, as well as the true meaning of the lines, have 
caused much doubt and jecture in the 
critics, but all agree in considering it an antique lyric, 
or a portion of such a composition. Herder, the Ger- 
man critic, says that the Hebrew original possesses a 
“metrical relation of numbers, and even correspon- 
dences of sound.” ‘The parallelism is plain in the 
first and second distiches, the last line of each = 

ightening by repetition the fored of the first. This 

poem is remarkable on many accounts, but chiefly 
because it probably served as a model to —— 
Hebrew poets, leading to the permanent adoption o 
the characteristic peculiarities now under considera- 
tion. 


One of the next in the Pentateuch which 
our author points out as distinguished from the prosaic 
form, is the blessing of the patriarch Isaac upon Jacob, 
which displays still more amply the parallelisms al- 
luded to. The words of the benediction, as given in 
Marsh’s version from Herder, are these :— 

* Behold I smell my son. as the smell of a field, 

Of a field, which God hath blessed. 

God give thee, therefore, of the dew of heaven, 

‘The fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. 


Let the people serve thee, 

And the nations bow down to thee ; 

Be thou ruler over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother’s sons be subject to thee. 
Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 

And blessed be he that biesseth thee.” 

“In the third distich, the sense rises in a delicate 
but obvious gradation (says Mr Caunter), ‘nations’ 
being an advance upon ‘ people,’ and ‘ bow down’ upon 
‘serve’” The tional Helism is in like man- 
ner perceptible in the next distich, and the last two 
lines give an example of the antithetic parallelism. 

Looking over Mr Caunter’s whole examples of the 
oe of the Pentateuch, among which the family 

edictio ions of the dying Jacob, the thanksgiving ode 
of Moses, and the prophecies of Balaam, may be men- 
tioned as the most remarkable, we find the precedi: 
principles of poetic construction every where pursw 
to a greater or less extent. Such is also the case with 
the ic pieces contained in the remaining books of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Every reader, indeed, must 
have observed the reiteration of nearly equivalent 
terms and images to be characteristic of the writings 
in question. Mr Caunter’s work, however, will make 
many aware for the first time, and we confess to being 
among the many, that this was a form of construction 
peculiar to the Hebrew poetry from the earliest ages, 
and that it was purposely adopted and persevered in 
as a most effective method of giving power and force 
to poetry, whether by the employment of “ gradational 
advances of meaning,” or by the use of antithesis. 
The reverend author, moreover, shows satisfactorily 
that there is no repetition of phrases and images 
identically the same, but that there always is a shade 
of difference augmenting the effect of the passage. 
Believing that the parallelisms described are too apt 
to be set down by ordinary readers as mere reitera- 
tions of one and the same thing, the information on 
this point presented in the work before us is therefore 
calculated, we are assured, to lead to a much more 
perfect appreciation of the beauty and power of the 
poetry of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


BERNARDIN DE ST PIERRE’S THREE 
VISITORS. 

BERNARDIN DE St Pierre, author of the exquisite 
little story of Paul and Virginia, as well as of other 
pieces almost equally admired, spent the closing years 
of his life at a rural retreat in his native France, re- 
moved from all participation in the struggles attending 
the downfall of the monarchy, and the establishment 
of the republic. Within a few years after the occur- 
rence of the latter event, he was seated at the window 
of his small but elegantly arranged study, admiring 
the opening beauties of the early summer day. The 
sky was tinted like an orange ; the air was rich with 
perfume. Engaged at the period in preparing his 
work on the Harmonies of Nature, the poet-novelist 
might be mentally oceupied with the congenial medi- 
tations which the scene was fitted to call up, when 
suddenly a soft and respectful step was heard at the 
door of the apartment, and a stranger entered without 
further announcement. St Pierre, seeing the visitor 
to have a gentleman’s attire, and expecting some com- 
munication, begged him to be seated ; but this invita- 
tion required to be repeated once or twice ere it was 
complied with. 

The stranger was a young man of dark complexion, 


pale (sallow is too strong a word) is as applicable as 
that of dark. A perfect cascade of long black hair 
fell in waves on the collar of his military coat. His 
look was at once dignified, pensive, and modest. His 
upper dress, long boots, and equally long white gloves, 
bespoke an officer of the French republic, returned 
from the (first) Italian campaign, which had just 
spread the terror of the revolutionary arms over Eu- 
rope. Such was indeed the character of the stranger, 
as he himself hastened to tell St Pierre, as soon as the 
emotion caused by the first sight of the novelist had 
partly passed away. 

“TI congratulate you, sir,’ said Bernardin de St 
Pierre, “ upon having served under the famous young 
captain who has so gloriously finished this campaign. 
I sympathise in his glory. I, too, have been a soldier.” 

“With my own will,” replied the young officer, “ I 
would not be a soldier long. War is odious to me. 
I have neither ambition nor hate to gratify, and can 
see no good, no entertainment in killing. They have 
embroidered laurels upon the sleeves of this dress of 
mine ; my eyes discern only the blood with which 
these boots have been stained.” The poet stretched 
out his hand to the soldier. The latter grasped it 
with enthusiasm, and continued—“ Glory! true glory 
is that which this eloquent hand laboured for and won, 
while tracing the history of Virginia and of Paul, 
names eternally seated in the memory—in the hearts 
of mankind. Ah! this day, sir, is one of the sweetest 
of my life. I have long prayed that I might live but 


to see you once. and to describe to you, in manhood, 


or rather of that southern hue to which the title of | had 


== 
the delicious moments which my boyhood owed to you. 
My wish is realised. Behold this treasure of my y 
read amid the confusion of schools and colleges, 
also upon the fields of Montenotte and Lodi.” 

sorely worn copy of Paul and Virginia. Modest as he 
was, St Pierre felt deeply touched by the enthusiasm 
of the young stranger, and the more so, as in those 
days of civil dissension and foreign warring it was 
very unusual to see a soldier display so much emotion 
respecting an Indian idyl, and a retired and humble 
poet. “I love you, young man,” said St Pierre, “ not 
on account of your too indulgent admiration for the 
work of a day, but because I feel that there is between 
us a community of love for that humanity of which 
my work is but a feeble inspiration, and for that na- 
ture, which furnished me with its colouring. It is 
but in secret at present that one can avow a love for 
the Deity, for the skies, for the flowers, and for peace 
on earth. Discord still reigns at Paris, does it not ?” 

The young officer’s black eyes were full of melan- 
choly as he raised them to heaven, and he begged the 

t to change the theme of conversation. Bernardin 
n to of the subject with which his mind was 
then more icularly versant. He spoke of the 
harmonies of creation, and in especial of the heavens, 
on which point the young soldier proved to be an en- 
thusiast. “ And the nights of Italy,” said the officer, 
after long listening with delight to St Pierre’s dis- 
course on this subject; “ each star there is a lasting 
token and testimony of friendship or of love. If two 
friends are separated, they promise to look on the 
same star at the same hour, and its ray is the tie that 
unites them still. Young girls baptise the beautiful 
stars of the summer night with their own names and 
those of their lovers. e firmament there is full of 
Antoniettas and Ciprianos, of Lucias and Giacomos. 
If death disturbs these unions, the survivor is consoled 
by gazing at the yet bright memorial of the object 
rmony of the south, and not unlike a correspondi 
one of the north. There two oaks are ieatel en the 
occasion of every union of two hearts and souls. The 
stars in the south, the oaks in the north, Love every 
where !” 

Thus did the poet and his visitor converse for hours, 
the former delighted to find his tastes and thoughts 
fully com sented by the soldier, who seemed to hi 
a spirit of the most refined mould, so modest, retiring, 
and unambitious, as to be in danger of being trampled 
down at every turn by those of more unscru 
and stirring temperament. “But the youth will soon 
leave the world for some quiet retreat,” thought St 
Pierre, “ where he will be happy.” The poet had this 
reflection in his mind when the officer rose to depart. 
“Stay a moment,” said Bernardin suddenly ; “ such a 
being as you must have written.” The young soldier 
interrupted him by om @ manuscript, and en- 
treating him, with a blush, to look at the fruit of war’s 
leisure hours. “ You will permit me to come again 
at some time, and breathe with you the sweet morning 
air of your hermitage?” said the departing _ 
“ The sooner the more welcome,” returned St Pierre, 
and the nameless stranger took an affectionate leave 
of the solitary of Essone. 

St Pierre found the manuscript left with him to be 
a romantic ral, or pastoral romance. It increased 
the admiration and love he had begun to feel for the 
young officer, and it was with considerable anxiet 
that the retired poet, after some time had elapsed, 
looked for the return of his unknown friend. But he 
was disappointed. Several months passed away with- 
out bringing the stranger to Essone, and St Pierre 
begun to give up hope on the point, when, one 
evening, while Bernardin was seated in his 
the visit of an officer was announced. In a few mi- 
nutes, at the poet’s desire, the officer was conducted 
to his presence. St Pierre had confidently expected 
to behold his former visitor, but he was in error in hi 
anticipations. The officer now before him showed, 
indeed, a figure nearly the same as that of the former 
visitor, as well as the same long black hair, the same 
dark eyes, and the same southern tint of countenance ; 
yet it was plain to the poet that a different person 
stood before his eyes. The new-comer was obviously a 
food many years older than the first. The stranger, 

ike his predecessor, for some moments on St 
Pierre without speaking, and then he dispelled the 
poet’s surprise by saying, “ I am the brother, sir, of 
an officer of the army of Italy, who had the honour 
of seeing you some months ago.” “I remember him 
well,” returned the poet. “I am come to pay, like 
him, my respects to one so agp Sed far higher tri- 
butes.” Bernardin bowed his acknowledgments for 
the praise of the officer, but hastened to enter on a 
subject more ble to his modest nature. “ Your 
brother,” said “confided to me a manuscript ro- 
mance, which I am ready to restore to you; and I beg 
_ to inform your brother that I have been pro- 
oundly touched with the virtuous purity of his senti- 
ments, and above all with his eloquent indignation 
against tyranny and ambition. The richness, too, of 
his style ——.” Here the officer interru a 
! 


- be able to make the avowal, whic S 
that the piece is my own composition. Not daring to 
present it to you in person, I persuaded my brother to 
do it. You must pardon us for the deception.” 


Ere long. the second officer and St had en- 
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tered ardently into discourse. “I was engaged,” said 
the “tn comitestag the harmonies of the heavens 
when your brother visited me, and now my thoughts 
are turned to the flowers of the earth.” So . 
St Pierre showed to his visitor many beautiful flowers 
that were yet in blow. “ But, alas !” continued the 
“the world at large neglect and despise the know- 
of these earth-born beauties.” “ No, no,” cried 
the soldier warmly, “you have taught the world to love 
them. Already have Bene Studies of Nature popu- 
Jarised the taste for flowers in Euro Enchanted 
myself with your lessons, I established a botanical 
horologe in our Italian quarters, and at each hour of 
te ent night I had a 
petals. Flowers, sir, are my passion, and I s thise 
with the Hollander, who his on 
and could cheerfully pass my days like him in the 
unambitious occupation of multiplying their varieties.” 

Bernardin de St Pierre, who loved all nature, was 
equally charmed with his new friend’s tastes, as with 
those of the younger brother. Much converse 
between the poet and the flower-loving soldier in little 
space, until the latter at length rose reluctantly to 
take his leave. “ You will permit me to return?” said 
the officer. “ Return,” replied St Pierre, “and brin 

our brother with you.” The officer then departed. 

e poet sat buried in reflections on the brothers for 
some time afterwards. “Truly this is a family of 
simple hearts,” thought St Pierre. “The one brother 
adores the grandeur of the heavenly bodies, and the 
other passes his regimental leisure hours in cultivating 
flowers, for the pleasure of seeing one open hourly. 
And yet these two youths are soldiers! War and 
revolution have sucked them into a restless vortex, 
while humble quiet is their proper field and sphere.” 

Months passed away, and St Pierre was still pursu- 
ing his studies in his tranquil retreat. He had not 
forgot the two brothers ; their characters had made a 
lasting impression on his mind, and, besides, any visit 
whatever was a rare event at his cottage. France had 
not forgot him, but France was then too busy to show 
its remembrance. So St Pierre was left alone. His 
solitude, however, was a third time broken in upon 
some months after the second brother’s visit. The 
new-comer was again an officer, and when he appeared 
before the poet, the latter at first imagined that one 
of his previous visitors had returned. But, on looking 
more attentively, St Pierre became assured that a 
ee was in his presence, although the dress, the 
complexion, and the hair, were the same as in the two 
agra cases. Struck with the utmost surprise at 
this triple resemblance, he asked his visitor to be 
ome, and waitea for an explanation from the other’s 

ps. 

This explanation was not withheld. The third 
officer stated himself to be the brother (second in age) 
of the two officers who had before been at Essone. 
“Encouraged by the account given to me of your 
kind reception of them, I, too, could not refrain from 
coming to salute the friend of Rousseau, and the au- 
thor of the Studies of Nature.” 

The third brother soon displayed a mind so inqui- 
sitive as to render the conversation between St Pierre 
and him one of even greater interest than had occurred 
in the two previous cases. In spite of the fixed cha- 
racter of his principles and opinions, based as they 
were upon ap hey: deep reflection, the poet and phi- 
losopher felt that it was no easy task to bear up in 
argument against the acute and sifting intellect of. the 
third brother, and which shone powerfully forth in 
the eagle — of his eye. Between this visitor and 
the poet there was no question of stars, or flowers, or 
nature’s other visible wonders. The discourse was 
of a severe character, yet not devoid of spirit. They 
= of humanity, of philosophy, and of the evils of 

times, the old poet talking in an indulgent spirit, 
mixed now and then with the gall of experience, while 
the young officer spoke of things with the ay vee 
of youth. Bernardin inquired into the favourite 
studies of his visitor. “ Mathematics and history,” 
replied the officer ; “ to enjoy these, I would fain fly 
from the world, and spen my days in unambitious 
retirement.” When the time for departure came, the 
third brother and St Pierre with even deeper 
aes than had been displayed on the occasion of 
either of the former visits. 

“ Fate has been kind to me,” said Bernardin de St 
Pierre to himself, “ in sending to me these three re- 
markable brothers ; the one mo and worthy of 
comprehending the calm and holy majesty of the em- 

ire of heaven ; the other tender and sensitive as 

usseau ; and the third sage as Marcus Aurelius, but 
superior to him in despising the allurements of em- 
pire. 

Alas ! for the instability of human affairs, desires, 
and opinions ! 

The first of these officers, who loved the stars of 
heaven, and who had no ambition, was Louis Bona- 
parte, afterwards King of Holland. 

_The second officer, who doted on flowers and bota- 
nical horologes, and who had no ambition, was Joseph 
Bonanarte, afterwards King of Spain and the Indies. 

The third officer, who adored humanity, peace, and 

phy, and who had no ambition, was Napoleon 
ma afterwards 


r of France King 
of Italy ! 
[This little piece is from the French of Leon Gozlan, 


and, from the author’s tone and manner, we may con- 
clude that the sketch is upon real occur- 


rences.] 


THE RIVER ORINOKO. 

Ir is a remarkable circumstance in physical geography 
that two of the largest rivers of South America, or, 
indeed, in the world, should be united by a natural 
canal. The communication which exists between these 
two mighty streams, was known to the Portuguese 
more than half a century ago, but the statements of 
those discoverers were regarded as incredible fiction ; 
and for a long period it was pertinaciously maintained 
by systematic geographers that such conjunctions of 
rivers were impossible. By the enterprise and per- 
severance of recent travellers, however, it has been 
proved that not only is this the case with regard to the 
Amazon and Orinoko, but that it is not a solitary in- 
stance of such a thing occurring. We no longer stand 
in need of analogies or critical reasoning to support the 
fact. Humboldt has navigated both rivers, and exa- 
mined and described the singular arrangement of the 
land which gives rise to the bifurcation. It is now put 
beyond a doubt that the Orinoko and the Rio Negro 
flow along a plateau or immense level plain which at 
this part has no actual declivity. A valley then inter- 
venes ; part of the waters of each river run into it, 
and there uniting, form what has been called the 
river Casiquiari, but which, with much more pro- 
priety, might be designated a natural canal. Along 
this channel of communication MM. Humboldt and 
Bonpland passed from the Rio Negro to the Ori- 
noko. The navigability of the last mentioned river 
down to its confluence with the Amazon, is a well 
ascertained fact ; and it is also believed that there are 
other communications between it and various tribu- 
taries of the Amazon. : 

The river Orinoko is navigable, without difficulty, for 
260 leagues, to the rapids of Atures, where its mean 
height above the sea is, according to Humboldt, not 
more than 350 feet, so that, as this distinguished tra- 
veller remarks, a rise in the Atlantic (a fall in the 
land would answer the same purpose) of little more 
than 1000 feet, would submerge considerably above half 
of the whole continent. From Atures to the point at 
Esmeraldo where the bifurcation takes place, the 
Orinoko is navigable for above a hundred leagues more, 
except at two places where a short land carriage (called 
a portage in American books) is necessary. From 
Esmeraldo along the Casiquiari and down the Rio 
Negro to its eonfluence with the Amazon, is at least 
another 360 leagues, and from the junction of the Rio 
N to the mouth of the Amazon may be calculated 
at the same distance. Thus proceeding from the em- 
bouchure of the Orinoko, up that stream along the 
others mentioned, and down the Amazon to the sea 
again, we have an inland navigation throughout the im- 
mense space of 3240 miles. But the Amazon is navigable 
for about 300 leagues above the junction of the Rio 
N with it, which, added to the former summation, 
oan above 4000 miles of nearly continuous water 
communication, without taking into account the navi- 
gation of the numerous other tributaries of the Amazon 
and Orinoko. One of these, belonging to the former 
stream, is called the Guapore. The upper course of 
this river is within three miles of that of another 
stream which joins the Paraguay, a great river flowing 
to the opposite end of the continent where Buenos 
Ayres is situated. Thus, with the exception of a short 
land carriage of three miles, water flows and may be 
navigated between Buenos Ayres, in 35° of south 
latitude, and the mouths of the Orinoko, in about 9° of 
north latitude. This, it is to be observed, is in a 
direction from north to south ; in the direction rectan- 
gular to it, or from west to east, there is water com- 
munication to nearly the same extent, by means of the 
Amazon and its numerous large tributaries. 

There is scarcely any thing in physical geography 
which excites our admiration more than the manner 
in which the vast continent of South America is opened 
up, penetrated and intersected, by mighty currents of 
water capable of bearing the inestimable riches of the 
interior to the ocean on the south, or north, or east ; 
for along the western coast extends that imperial ram- 
part of nature, the Andes, impenetrable by any stream, 
and impracticable for land carriage, except at an ex- 

se much too great for commercial pu . These 
facilities for inter ication have not yet been 
taken advantage of to any extent, for which neglect 
there are several reasons. The greater part of the 
course of the Amazon is through a vast unviolated 
wilderness of vegetation, the most magnificent on the 
face of the globe, but inhabited by savage tribes, and 
only here and there sprinkled with catholic missions, 
the solitary abodes of civilised men. ‘The want of an 
intelligent population, then, is one of the chief causes 
why the productions of this richest of all countries are 
either allowed to go to waste, or are little cultivated, 
We have often ht that the navigation of the 
South American continent by means of steam-boats 
would be an excellent speculation for a British com- 
pany. There might be a great depét for the reception 
of goods from the interior, established in the city of 
Para, at the mouth of the Amazon. We are aware 
that English companies already exist in this place, but 
they do not prosecute business on the grand scale which 
we would wish to see it on. Steam-boats, 


flat-bottomed, and drawing little water, ought to be 
substituted for the Indian canoes, which are the only 
means of conveying goods at present. Thus might be 
set on foot an extensive le in sugar, rice, coffee, 
indigo, cocoa, cotton (some kinds remarkably fine), 
bark, and many other valuable drugs, dye-woods, to- 
bacco, numerous sorts of the very finest woods, hides,and 
many other articles. Intercourse of this description, 
where mutual benefit is the result, would be the means 
of spreading civilisation over an immense territory, 
physically the fairest portion of the earth, but mo: 

a mere desert. If England do not occupy the groun 


ENTERTAINMENTS BY EMPLOYERS TO THEIR. 
WORKMEN. 

BENEVOLENT and social feeling, apart from intemperanee, . 
has always been one of the leading subjects of the pre- 

sent publication. It becomes those, however, who advo- 

cate any speculative doctrine, not to throw it to mankind 

as a barren theory, but to work it out in their own prac- 

tice, as far as existing circumstances will permit. They 
thus at once prove their earnestness in the faith, and fur- 

nish an exemplification of the efficacy of their doctrine, 
if any efficacy it really have. Under this impression, the 

publishers of the present sheet, besides exercising ordi- 

nary justice to their working-people in the payment of 
the highest wages that can be afforded, have considered 
it their duty to meet them occasionally in a social way, 
in company with the relatives and a selection of the 
friends of both parties—not over intoxicating liquors, or 
in unrestrained mirth and excitement, but in the parti- 
cipation of simple and innocuous pleasures, in the com- 
mon indulgence of philanthropic views as to the morai 
and intellectual advancement of our race, and with a self- 
respect on both sides, which, while perfectly consistent 
with harmony and friendly feeling, gives sufficient assur- 
ance that undue familiarity (for there may be an undue 
familiarity in all the relations of life) can never be amongst 
the results of these entertainments.” It is, as far as we 
can ascertain our own motives, with the desire of suggest- 
ing similar meetings of the employers and employed, as 
a means of putting these parties on a more friendly foot- 
ing with each other, and from no, thirst for personal 
notoriety, that we venture to reprint a newspaper account 
of the soirée of the 13th June of the present year, with 
the addition of a few extracts from the speeches delivered 
on the occasion. The allusions in the report to ourselves 
are much more flattering than we could have wished in 
a document to which we are about to give additional 
publicity ; but it would be affectation to make any omis- 
sions ; and should they expose us to any unfriendly sar- 

casms, we shall not care, if only the main end—the good 
end—be served :— 


MESSRS CHAMBERS’S SOIREE—MASTERS AND 
. WORKMEN. 

[From the Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle, June 15, 1839.] 

“We delight in any thing that has a tendency .to unite 

more closely the relation between two important classes 
of men—the employers ‘and the employed—whose inte- 
rests are, in fact, reciprocal and the same, and who are 
mutually n to each other. The capital of the 
one would be valueless if it were not productively em- 
ployed: the labour of the other would be unproductive 
of any good to any party, and would be also valueless, if 
there were not capital to set it in motion. The master 
and men are like husband and wife: their interests are 
indissolubly connected, and cannot even be imagined to 
be distinct or separate—certainly never in opposition to 
each other. When profits are high, wages will also be 
high. When profits are low, wages will be affected ac- 
a and be also low. The two parties, we repeat, 
are as husband and wife. They have to journey th 
life together ; and it should be the desire, as it is t 
interest, of both parties, not to fall out or quarrel by the 
—_ but to make their journey as pleasant, as light, and 
as happy, as possible. Of the truth of this beautiful prin- 
ciple, our distinguished and excellent townsmen, the 
Messrs Chambers, and their numerous respectable work- 
men, seem fully aware. They severally see that their 
interests are identical, and cannot be separated without 
injury to both. The one party are industrious, trust- 
worthy, attentive, and faithful, ignorant of what is called 
eye-service, but most hearty and cordial in their work, 
knowing that, while by this means they consult the best 
interests of their employers, they are, at the same time, 
most powerfully and directly promoting their own best 
interests, happiness, and respectability. The other party 
are enterprising in business, kind and courteous to those 
in their employment, being aware that, while they are 


* It is important to note that this species of entertainment 
possesses features very distinct from those of the annual treats 
given by some employers to their workmen. These features are 
—the absence of all intoxicating liquors; the presence of the 
workmen’s wives, sisters, or other ; the p of the 
masters and their wives and acquaintances from first to lust ; the 
employment of an instrumental band to fill up the intervals 
with agreeable music; and the delivery of addresses on subjects 
of a cheering and uncontroversial nature: the refreshments on 
the tables during the evening being of a very slight kind, as far 
in , after the serving of tea and coffee, the display of fruits, 


cakes, and lemonade. To insure regularity and decorum, ad- 
mission is gained only by tickets previously and carefully distri- 
buted. The frequent recurrence of public soirées in Edinburgh 
has latterly raised up a class of tradesmen who make a business 
of supplying all the materiel for such entertainments, 
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thus realising their own interests in the most effectual 
manner, they are, at the same time, the wel- 
fare and improving the condition of the numerous 0 
to whom in this way they are in the way of affording 
respectable employment. Last year, as mentioned by us 
at the time, the Messrs Chambers invited all the persons 
in their great establishment to a soirée, which went off 
in a way equally delightful to all parties, and which had 
a tendency to knit more closely the tie which binds them 
together in the reciprocal and interesting relation of 
employers and employed. A second soirée was, on Thurs- 
day last, given by the Messrs Chambers, and Mr William 
hambers, who acted as chairman on the occasion, inti- 
mated that he hoped to see his friends next year at a 
similar entertainment. The meeting took place in one 
of the large rooms, or rather halls, of the printing esta- 
blishment ; and while Mr William Chambers admirably 
disc! the duties of chairman, those of croupier were 
no less admirably performed by his brother, Mr Robert 
Chambers. The company consisted of about 160 per- 
sons, including several friends whom the Messrs Chambers 
had invited to join the pleasant party. After tea and 
coffee had been served, the chairman made an address to 
his men, full of the finest moral feeling, and the soundest 
principle, characterised by good taste in every respect, 
and delivered in the most modest, becoming, and ingra- 
tiating manner. He gave discriminating praise to all, 
even to the youngest, and mentioned by name the heads 
of departments, whose conduct in their several spheres 
he characterised in a manner which must have been as 
gratifying to these respectable functionaries to hear, as it 
was honourable to the person by whom the compliment 
was paid. Mr Chambers, before sitting down, entered 
into some curious and important details as to the literary 
department of the establishment, of which we will give a 
few specimens. It app that ‘Chambers’s Journal’ 
been more flourishing last year than at any former 
period; that it has occupied no less than 3,740,000 sheets 
of paper during the last twelvemonth, or, in other words, 
that its average weekly circulation has been 71,923, and 
that their other works have occupied 1,500,000 sheets, 
making a grand total of 5,200,000 sheets during the year! 
To give the information in another shape, we may state 
that, during the bygone twelvemonth, the Messrs Cham- 
bers have printed 10,833 reams of paper; the cost of 
which, before printing, being no less than about L.11,000 
sterling. These facts, which are no less extraordinary 
than gratifying, require no comment. As they are ho- 
eouakis to the talents and public spirit of the Messrs 
Chambers, they must afford delight to every one who 
takes an interest in the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of his species. Mr Chambers also stated that, 
owing to what are foolishly called protecting duties, or 
rather to a prohibitory duty of about a shilling per pound 
on English printed books imported into the United States, 
* Chambers’s Journal’ cannot be sent by the proprietors 
across the Atlantic; and that the edition published 


book I see they have just added at their own cost—‘‘ Russel’s 
History of Modern Europe, in six volumes.” I ask every one who 
hears me—is the spont purchasing and reading of such a 
work as this any thing like a symptom of demoralised habits, of 
vicious appetites, or of bad intentions? I think not! 

Among men whose general behaviour is so praiseworthy, and 
whose tastes for literary solacement in hours of relaxation from 
toil are such as I point out, it would be ridicul 


== 
morality, which constrained him to look, not downwards as 
formerly, but upwards in the social scale, for something to com- 
pare it with. He felt that, plain and humble as are its exter- 
nals, compared with many a gorgeous festival which he had 
witnessed, there was in it a cast of intelligence and lofty feeling, 
which is not always found at the tables of wealth and fashion, 
of nobles and princes. When met with sneers as a visionary in 


to supp 

that there prevails any thing approaching to a spirit of animo- 
sity as to the wages of labour. On this point we never have had 
any disputes. We give, I believe, as high wages as can be rea- 
sonably expected, considering the great competition in trade to 
which we are exposed, the risk of our capital, and the nature of 
the work done. We wish that all may have liberty to go and 
liberty to come—every man carrying his labour to the best mar- 
ket, and we encouraging by all the means in our power the at- 
tachment of those to whom we give employment. Nothing ever 
gives us so much pain as to tell a man that we do not any longer 
require his services. We feel it like cutting off a friend, or 
losing a relative. Surely, the spectacle of the happy faces now 
around us, confirms the impression that this feeling is recipro- 
cated. I know itis. There are men present who, I have reason 
to believe, have been offered higher wages elsewhere, and yet 
they have not left us. We mark these men; and as long as we 
have occasion to lift a type or draw an impression, they shall 
continue in our employment. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPLY BY MR FORSYTH, CORRECTOR OF 
THE PRESS. 

Mr Chairman, Mr Croupier, Ladies and Gentlemen—A more 
pleasing duty than that in which I am now engaged, has seldom 
devolved upon me; and I am confident, however poorly it may 
be performed, that the persons of whom I am the humble organ 
are not the less deeply and sincerely grateful for the kindness 
which has been shown towards them. 

Gent! The ion of this our meeting is somewhat of 
an era in the connection between master and servant. We have 
heard of many acts of kindness and condescension being exer- 
cised towards the humbler party ; but it is a circumstance quite 
new in our experience that an employer should annually call 
together his numerous workmen, in order to cultivate a friendly 
intercourse, and thank them thus publicly for their assistance 
during the year. Atd, Mr Chairman and Mr Croupier, while this 
act is the best proof you could offer of your benevolence of disposi- 
tion, we must also hail it as one of those practically useful inven- 
tions for the amelioration of the working man’s condition, for 
which you have already become so distinguished. To teach mas- 
ters and men their respective duties—to soften the asperities en- 
gendered by the ional clashing of i and to link all 
together in the bonds of agreeable fellowship ;—at the present 
moment, when so much of mean jealousy and ill feeling is exist- 
ing between master and man—this is surely a noble example to 
show, a benevolent task to undertake, and, let us add, a task 
and an example worthy of the Messrs Chambers. And allow us, 
gentlemen, to express our conviction that in such meetings are 
to be found the only legitimate kind of unions which can ever 
subsist in the relations of trade. Workmen’s unions, we are 
sorry to say, have as yet only produced di d i h 
as they have opposed master and man to each other in hostility 
and bitterness—while such examples as this, if acted upon, pro- 
mise, by identifying interests and removing prejudices, to con- 
stitute an union as strong as it shall be durable and all-embracing. 

But we must also take this opportunity of declaring that our 
admiration of your conduct is by no means limited to your ori- 

of 


in New York costs about twopence halfpenny per . 
instead of three-halfpence, as in this country; a fact 
which powerfully shows the pernicious effects of restric- 
tions on trade. e chairman also stated that he bought, 
at Brussels, a copy of Lamartine’s Travels in the East, for 
6s. 3d., and that, after paying for getting it translated, 
the Messrs Chambers are about to publish an edition 
which they will sell at 3s. 9d. or half-a-crown cheaper 
than it cost in Belgium. This is the more remarkable, as 
the book being originally published in Paris, the Belgian 
publishers had not to pay any copyright, no more than 
the Messrs Chambers, while the latter have to disburse 
a considerable sum as the expense of translation. Wages 
are lower in Brussels than in this country, so that the 
xreat superiority we enjoy over both our continental and 
American friends, is owing to the greater ability of our 
workmen, to our improved machinery, and to our cheap- 
ness of paper, resulting partly from our superior paper- 
making machinery, and partly to an unrestricted impor- 
tation of rags into the country. 

Such are some of the important statements made by 
Mr Chambers. Mr Forsyth addressed a reply to Mr 
Chambers in name of himself and his brother workmen; 
a reply breathing the most excellent spirit, composed 
with great ability—indeed, rich and eloquent in diction 
—and admirably delivered. We have not room or time 
to 4! more. Speeches were delivered, during the even- 
ing, by Mr Robert Chambers, Mr Simpson, advocate, 
Councillor M‘Laren, and others, all teeming with high 
moral feeling and elevated sentiment. Mr Simpson's 
several add were ch terised by his usual elo- 
quence, benevolence, and philanthropy, and found an 
echo in the breast of every individual present. The en- 
joyments of the evening were enlivened by instrumental 
music, by glees, songs, and recitations. We almost forgot 
to mention that the company was graced by the presence 
of ladies, friends of the Messrs Chambers, po by the 
wives, daughters, and female friends of the various mem- 
bers of the establishment. Would that other masters, 
not merely in this city, but throughout the empire, were 
to imitate the Messrs Chambers as to these delightful 
social meetings between themselves and their and 
thus sweeten the breath of society, and promote the best 
and most amiable feelings of our nature !” 


EXTRACT FROM MR W. CHAMBERS’S ADDRESS. 

As there are a number of strangers present, I have thought it 
but right to embrace the opportunity of thanking one and all of 
you, and of recommending your behaviour to public attention, 
as I have now done. Ifany one of those strangers be in the habit 
of associating the idea of working men with all that is mean and 
vicious—with wretchedness of attire, ignorance, and intemper- 
ance—I bid him look around, and see nearly a hundred indivi- 
duals to the class of artisans, whose appearance, 
whose apparel, whose duct in the discharge of the duties of 
fathers of families, and in other social relations, will bear com- 

with those of any class of persons in the middle and 

ranks of society. These men are frugal, diligent, temper- 

ate. Visit their firesides, and you will see, that, generally speak- 
ing, they are as clean, orderly, and well furnished with the good 
things of this life, as the houses of many persons possessing ten 
times their income. These men also read and think. They 
have a small library, partly furnished by us, but increased with 
‘works purchased from the savings of their own industry. One 


4 tings like the present. Under whatever aspect it 
may be viewed, equally, we are confident, will be found subject 
for respect and admiration. Asservants, we can bear testimony 
to your uniform kind and courteous attention to our welfare— 
while as men, a common interest in the progress of 
humanity, we share in the admiration with which your public 
character is regarded by all classes of the community. Of all the 
efforts which have been made to simplify knowledge, and spread 
a taste for reading amongst the lower classes, it may safely be 
averred that no two men, living or dead, have exerted themselves 
more arduously and more successfully in this noble aim, than 
you, our present honoured entertainers. And surely, if society 
owe a profound debt of gratitude to those men who first 

the long-sealed fountains of knowledge by the invention of print- 
ing, something scarcely inferior is due to those who by various 
ingenious expedients are following up the beneficent designs of 
their predecessors, and making that knowl available to the 
very poorest of thecommunity. The establishment of the Journal 
was an event in the literature of Scotland which must henceforth 
be chronicled in its history ; and while its success has demon- 
strated the profound foresight of its originators, it has conferred 
one of the greatest blessings upon the working classes of Britain, 
by furnishing them with a variety of cheap, instructive, and 
amusing knowledge. And we may safely aver, that not only has 
this Journal been the means of exciting a taste for reading where 
it did not previously exist, but that it has also dispelled dullness 
and vacuity from many a humble hearth, and lit them up with 
the rays of intelligence. But the Journal has not a merely local 
fame ; neither does it solely instruct and delight the population 
of these islands. I believe it is within the limits of truth to say 
that it is read in every quarter of the world. Wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, has this derful miscellany penetrated 
—and it is by no means improbable that at this moment the soli- 
tary backwoodsman of America or the Australian sheep-farmer 
may be stealing an interval from their labours to pore over the 
1 of ‘* Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.” It is proverbial that 
Scotsmen are to be found in every corner of the civilised world, 

* From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strand”— 

and we can form but a very faint conception of the feelings which 
must swell their bosoms as they behold this monument of Scot- 
tish enterprise following in their footsteps—at once reminding 
them of home, and bettering their intellect and affecti * * 


g the practicability of guiding the masses of the 
by the high i ts of b 1 and 
coarseness, violence, and i into refi 


trust-worthiness, good taste, and—why should he not say— 
gentlemanlike conduct, of this pany of working men ; to the 
friendliness of the here established between the em- 
ployers and the employed, where even a difference is unheard 
of—where there has not been one, even the slightest, since the 
last year’s convivial meeting—where the interests of both 

are one, where the ters are the friends to be loved 
and served, not the common enemy to be defrauded, resisted, 
defied, and detested. The working men here, assured that their 
wages are the highest which the trade will allow, and knowing 
well what these are, dream not of strikes or combinations. Their 
unions are with, not against, their employers. He had himself 
met in moral discussion with 20,000 working men, and he had 
not a doubt that one and all could be educated to the full extent 
of that character, and by proper treatment be brought to the 
same degree of amity with their employers, which the men of 
this establishment had attained. 


SOLITUDE. 
Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good! 
Hail, ye plebeian underwood! 
Where the poetic birds rejoice, 
And for their quiet nests and plenteous fuod 
Pay with their grateful voice. 


Hail the poor muse’s richest manor-seat ! 

Ye country houses and retreat, 

Which all the happy gods so love, 

That for you oft they quit their bright and great 
Metropolis above. 


Here Nature does a house for me erect, 
Nature! the fairest architect, 

Who those fond artists does despise 

That can the fair and living trees neglect, 
Yet the dead timber prize. 

Here let me, less and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds above me flying, 

With all their wanton boughs dispute, 

And the more tuneful birds to both replying, 
Nor be myself, too, mute. 


A silver stream shall roll his waters near, 
Gilt with the sunbeams here and there, 
On whose enamell'd bank I'll walk, 
And see how prettily they smile, 
And hear how prettily they talk. 
Ah! wretched, and too solitary he, 
Who loves not his own company! 
He'll feel the weight of it many a day, 
Unless he call in sin or vanity 
To help to bear it away. 

—Cowley’s Poems. 


WONDERFUL DEXTERITY OF INDIAN THIEVES. 


Once, during the pursuit of the Pindarries, a consider- 
able amount of money was sent to our camp to pay a 
large division of the army. Our tents were pitched in a 
wild, hilly, and jungly country, and as it was known that 
the treasure was coveted by several of the plundering 
gangs, a havildar’s or serjeant’s guard was posted to watch 
the four tumbrils in which the money was contained. 
Suddenly, in the middle of the night, a gang of these 
robbers, who seemed to have risen out of the earth, at- 
tacked the sepoys sword in hand, while others attempted 
to break open the tumbrils. The sepoys made a desperate 
resistance at the point of the bayonet, and successfully 
protected their charge until the arrival of reinforcements 
compelled the plunderers to make a hasty retreat. Seve- 
ral of the robbers were killed, but not before some of the 
sepoys had received many severe sabre wounds. It would 
be impossible to give an adequate notion of the craft and 
perseverance displayed by these robbers in ascertaining 
the amount and the exact position of any property they 
may covet, and the almost incredible deceptions they 

tise on the Precautions are use- 

for the contrivances employed. Horses ever so 
securely picketed and guarded have been stolen from the 
midst of the camp ; the whole property in a room or tent 
has been swept away without awakening the sleeping 
owner ; nay, the very mattrass has been removed by a 
skilful thief, without disturbing the slumbers of the 
officer by whom it was occupied. I witnessed the per- 
formance of this last-named feat when in the camp at 


The ion of this ting must be a source of deep gratula- 
tion to all concerned. The mere fact that it should be held in 
celebration of the success of an establishment which is at present 
engaged in disseminating knowledge and enlightening the com- 
munity, is of itself sufficient cause of joy; but when to this is 
added the delightful circumstance that we are also met for the 
purpose of cultivating friendly relations and good feeling between 
employers and workmen, we have every cause for both joy and 
gratitude. As individuals, we are grateful for personal favours, 
while with the great body of the people we join in the exultation 
which they feel on experiencing the rapid enlargement of the 
circle of knowledge and happiness. 

Mr Chairman and Mr Croupier—Our concluding and sincere 
wish is—that you may be long spared to continue your present 
praiseworthy exertions—that you may go on from day to day 
prospering and to prosper—and that those efforts may ultimately 
result in the disappearance of ignorance, and in the moral and 
intellectual regeneration of the great masses of mankind. 

SUMMARY OF AN ADDRESS BY MR SIMPSON, ADVOCATE. 

He exp d his great pl in being present on the occasion, 
for he considered the Messrs Chambers’s annual soirée as an inte- 
resting experiment in social philosophy. Last year he compared 
its orderly good taste, its temperance, its music, its pure and 
rational enjoyments, with the cock-fightings, bull-baitings, and 
drunken tings of the negli d working. : this year it 
had assumed a yet higher aspect, a superior and 


Trichinopoly, by one of the Colliries, a class of 

noted for their expertness and adroitness as thieves. It 
was then performed for a wager, to convince an incredu- 
lous officer of the surprising dexterity of Indian thieves. 
When the officer's breathing gave proof of his being in a 
sound sleep, the Colliry entered the room stealthily as a 
cat, taking with him 2 small chafing-dish, on which he 
burned some intoxicating herbs, especially the seeds of 
the bang or hemp plant, which is nearly as powerful a 
soporific as opium. He allowed the officer to inhale 
some of the stupifying fumes, and then gently tickled him 
with a feather; as he mechanically shrunk from the 
tickling, the thief adroitly pulled away the mattrass, 
until he succeeded in removing it altogether, when he 
went out of the room without being detected.— Bevan's 
Thirty Years in India. 
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